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INTRODUCTORY. 


Tur importance of our educational in- 
terests has led to the establishment of 
this Journal. Teachers and friends of 
education have long felt the want of a 
medium of interchange of thought and 
opinion. About a year ago, Hon. James 
SvuTHERLAND commenced the publication 
of the “ Wisconsin Educational Journal,” 
and under the editorial charge of Gro. 8. 
Donee, Esq., we believe it did good ser- 
vice. At the last meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, Messrs. Surmer- 
LAND & Dopez signified their willingness 
to transfer their interest in it to the 
Teachers of the State; and the result of 
an arrangement satisfactory to them and 
the Association, is the publication of the 
present Journal. 
first number published under the auspices 
of the Association, a statement of the ob- 
jects we shall labor to secure, may not be 
inappropriate. 

We wish to furnish a medium of com- 
munication between the Department of 
Public Instruction and the School 
Officers of the State, as well as an organ 
for the State Teachers’ Association, in or- 
der that the different parts of our school 
system may work together harmoniously. 
It is not intended to make the Journal a 


As the present is the | 


| Teachers’ paper merely. While it will 
jaim to aid the Teacher, it will also recog- 
|nize the fact that there is, or should be, 
ia school around the fireside of home ;— 
\that home is ordained of God as the great 
instrumentality for educating the human 
mind. It will also hold that the wealth 
\and power of a Nation consist rather in 
mind than money—that all true reforms 
must embrace as their central idea, the 
education of the hand, the head “nd the 
heart. To increase and perfect the in- 
strumentalities for developing mind—to 
ielevate our schools—to awaken a deeper 
interest in them, as underlying, sustain- 
ing and cherishing all that makes us pros- 
perous as a State, or noble asa people, 


will be objects which the Journal will la- 
|bor to promote. 


It will aim to secure a higher standard 
of qualification on the part of Teachers; 
to obtain the establishment of Normal 
Schools; to furnish our schools with 
more direct supervision, and to call pub- 
lic attention to Union or Graded Schools. 
It will contain plans of school buildings, 
and will endeavor to prove a safe guide in 
all matters relating to Public Schools. 

It will oppose existing evils, but this 
will not make it necessary to attack ex- 
isting Institutions, and while it will en- 
deayor principally to promote free, uni- 
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But a supervision of some kind is a 
necessity in the system of public school 
We wish to secure contributions from |!"Suction. As we have already intima- 

ES. ae ted, teachers are inclined to claim the 
all classes of mind. While there are) same freedom in the management of their 
those among us who may understand the} schools, and the same exemption from 
oversight as are enjoyed by the members 
of the other professions. But there is a 
marked difference in the two cases, which 
ent departments of Natural History, Math- is frequently kept out of view. Whena 
ematics, Languages and Metaphysies.—)man is dissatisfied with his physician or 
lawyer, he has only to dismiss him and 
; ; . _ |seek the services of another. He has no 
results of the experience and investiga- one to consult, and there is no one to ob- 
tion of the Teachers of the State. Whe-jject. It is simply following the course 
ther we shall attain the objects here indi- | of trade ; a person buys where in his 
sich inset ial ieee Tene mea el judgment he can obtain the cheapest and 

ee Peng a tes, the best. It is true, that, for obvious rea- 
efforts of the Editorial Committee, than} cons the State has prescribed certain con- 
upon the fidelity of the friends of edu-| ditions before a man may practice medi- 
cation. tow or Ms wll But a cen = 
fi oe Pee Cee given, the candidate is entirely free from 
With this specific eee of the ob- lal direction and control. In one respect, 
jects which we have in view, and with @} we erant, the advantage is with the mem- 
suitable distrust in our own ability, but) bers of the other professions. They are 
with strong confidence in the intelligence ¢Xamined and receive their certificates 
and wisdom of those, in behalf of whom |{"o™ men who are supposed, at least, to 
’ know as much about their professions as 


we act, we ask the sympathy and co-op- ithe candidates themselves. This is as it 
eration of the public. | should be. And so it may be, and so it 
-—— # ——_- should be with the teacher. And we 
SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. hope soon to see the time when the sys- 
—— tem of examination, as now practised, (or 

Ir is oftena matter of complaintamong/rather the ridiculous farce, as it might 
teachers that they are subjected to a su-/sometimes be called,) shall be entirely 
pervision unknown to the other profes-|done away with; when the teacher shall 
ions; and that this supervision is some-|be examined by his peers, and when their 
times rendered doubly odious by the in-|approval shall give him authority to teach 


versal education, it will recognize every 
educator as a co-laborer. 


Philosophy of Education, there are others 
who can furnish articles upon the differ- 





We wish to enrich our columns with the 








experience, not to say positive ignorance, 
of those placed over them. That there 
is too much ground for this complaint can 
not be denied. School committees are 
frequently chosen without any regard to 
their fitness for the office ; and when this 
is not the case, when the best men that 
can be found are selected to preside over 
our schools, it is not presuming much to 
say that they are but poorly qualified to 
instruct professional teachersin regard to 
the peculiar duties of their calling.— 
When, therefore, a committee man as- 
sumes the direction of the internal and 
minor arrangements ofa school, the teach- 
er has a right to complain of such con- 
duct as an unwarrantable interference in 
matters that should be left entirely to his 
control, 





any where in the State at least, where 
his services may be required. But here 
the analogy fails. The private teacher, it 
is true, may establish himself wherever 
he pleases, subject tono examination and 
without let or hindrance from any one.— 
But it is the system of public instruction 
to which our subject applies, and of which 
we propose to treat; and we repeat, that 
a supervision of some kind is a necessity 
of the system itself. 

In every city and town, schools are to 
be located, graded and organized. Who 
shall determine the ages and qualifica- 
tions for admission? Who shall decide 
upon the hours for commencement and 
close of school, the holidays and vaca- 
tions, and the length of the terms ?— 
Teachers are to be provided; who shall 
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select the best from + the suubtivene pre- | whom, ih in li manner it may be 
sented, fix their compensation and pre- |, most profitably exercised, 
scribe their duties? A course of study; In regard to the persons most compe- 
is to be marked out, and books are to be tent to judge of the efficiency of a teacher 
selected for all the different branches in|and the suceess of his school, it would 
school. ‘There are many other duties to seem that there could be but one opinion. 
be performed by some one: who shall it) lt is not usual to consult a physician upon 
be? ia question of law, or a clergyman in re- 
The teacher is evidently the best qual- gard to the bodily ‘ills which the flesh 
ified to give an intelligent opinion upon is heir to.” On the same principle, we 
all matters pertaining to his profession ;/assert with the utmost confidence, that 
but in many particulars he is directly in- the practical teacher is better able to 
terested, and while, therefore, it is proper |judge of the skill and fidelity of those en- 
for him to advise, it would be very impol-| gaged in his own calling. And here it 
itic fer him to decide. In the laying out|may be remarked, once for all, that by 
of a course of study, and especially in the| practical teachers we do not mean those 
selection of books, the judgment of an ex -| who may have taught for a few weeks in 
perienced teacher is worth more than that! their younger days to obtain the means 
of the most competent committee ; yet it! of completing an education, or to relieve 
is better that these points should be de- |the tedium of a college life ; ; nor those, 
cided by a committee, and thus be com-| even, who may now regul larly engage in 
paratively permanent, than that they/the business of instruction at that season 
should be changed every time a new of the year when they cannot plough by 
teacher enters the school.” The commit- reason of the cold. But we mean those 
tee, however, who do not advise with the who, having prepared themselves as best 
teacher in the matters which come under! they might for the solemn position they 
their supervision, and who do not allow) were to assume, have put on the harness 
great weight to his judgment, are guilty,/and given their hearts and their lives to 
not simply of a slight to him, but of a,the work. But practical teachers, it will 
grievous wrong to the school, ibe readily seen, are generally engaged in 
But again; ‘the teacher is a servant to/ the active duties of their profession. In 
the public; under certain restrictions his | disc ussing this question, therefore, we are 
school is open to all, and he receives his| not to consider who are the most capable 
pay from the public treasury. It is there-| of presiding over schools but who are the 
fore not only perfectly proper in itself, | best that can be obtained. And in an- 
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i but the community has a right to know |swering it, our object will be to show that 
; from some reliable source with what fi-| the present laws of our State, with some 
4 delity he discharges his trust. No man/jslight modifications, furnish us with the 
: should be placed in so responsible a situ-| most efficient supervision that can be de- 
2 ation without being obliged at stated) sired : a school committee chosen from the 


times to give account of his stewardship ;| people, who shall be assisted by a super- 
j the faithful teacher will be the last to ob-! intendent selected by themselves and un- 
ject to the rendering of such an account. | der their control. 
It is natural for us to believe that the} The selection of a school committee is 
t members of our profession are as honor- la matterof much importance. That they 
able, upright and trustworthy as those of| who are to direct the course of instruction 
any calling in life; but the examples of} which is to give character to the young 
perfidy and breaches of faith with which | of their city or village, should be the best 
’ the newspapers of the day are literally|men that can be obtained, needs no ar- 
filled, teach us that itis unsafe, as well as! gument, we think, to prove. But it is 
unwise, to place a man in any responsi-|not necessary in our judgment that they 
ble position without subjecting him to|should all be the most learned men. It 
: a constant and careful oversight and con-|is desirable that a part of them should be 
iy trol. able to examine teachers, select suitable 
If, now, we have succeeded in estalish-| text- books, and lay out a course of study, 
ing the necessity of a supervision of | and such men may easily be found. It 
{| schools it remains for us to inquire by|is equally desirable, we think, that some 
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of the number should be taken from the}men, or laborers, how can it be ex- 
common walks of life; men of sound sense, | pected that, in addition to the peculiar 
large heartsand liberal views. Itis often|duties of their own calling, they shall 
thought that literary men only are capa-|keep themselves acquainted with the con- 
ble of examining schools. This we re-|tents and the merits of the multitude of 
gard asa great mistake. Thereare many |text-books that are continually swarming 
things to be taken into account in deter-|from the press, with the various methods 
mining the character of a school besides | of instruction pursued in different schools 
a prompt ora tripping recitation ; and we/and, in one word, with all duties and per- 
have known men of very limited scientific | plexities of the school-room? The thing 
knowledge, for whose opinion of a High/is an utter impossibility, and hence the 
School, even, we would give more than|necessity of a superintendent. 
for that of some of the greatest scholars} When this subject was first proposed, 
in the land. Men, also, whose employ-|we confess that we regarded it rather as 
ment leads them into different paths and/an innovation, than as an improvement; 
trains their minds to peculiar habits ofjand such, if we mistake not, was the 
thought, will be able to look at a subject | opinion of teachersin general. But after 
from various points of view, and thus to| having given it some thought, we are ful- 
come to amore correct and intelligent de-|ly convinced of our error; and we now 
cision. Moreover, there are material in-|believe that towns and cities will really 
terests to ke cared for in the management! take an important step in advance, when 
of a school, and to deal with these inter-|they avail themselves of the provisions 
ests aright, the most competent are not|of the statute for the appointment of a 
generally professional men. But what-| superintendent. 
ever qualities may be looked for ina} The first objection that presents itself 
school committee, it is highly desirable|to our mind is, the difficulty of obtaining 
that sectarianism and politics should have |a suitable person for so delicate and re- 
nothing to do with the selection. Sad,|sponsible a position. It ir true that a 
indeed, will it be for the interests of our | proper discharge of the duties of the office 
children, when the bitter waters of party |requires a rare combination of qualities 
strife or sectarian feeling shall be allowed | possessed perhaps by few. But this ob- 
to disturb the harmony of our public |jection may be urged with nearly equal 
schools. |force in respect to very many of the re- 
If, in addition to the choice of suitable| sponsible positions in life. An approxi- 
men, they could hold their office for a|mation to what is wanted is all that we 
term of three or five years, with a change|can reasonably expect; and the difficulty 
of one or two members annually, it would|of finding competent men is not so great 
give a character as well as a permanency | we believe, as it has often been regarded. 
to their doings that would add greatly to|School committees are chosen in open 
the usefulness of the board. town meeting, and too often, as we have 
But a great amount of labor is neces-|already said, without any regard to their 
sary for an efficient superintendence of! fitness for the office. But a superinten- 
schools. Besides examinations at stated |dent is to be selected by a school commit- 
times, the statute requiresa monthly vis-|tee for a special purpose; he is to have 
itation of all the schools in the town, and/a regular salary, and is to devote all his 
the maximum requirement of the law will/time to the work. Now, if a board will 




















certainly be the minimum performance of 
a faithful committee. But it follows al- 
most as a matter of course, that the men 
the best qualified to perform these duties 
are the very ones the most engaged in 
the active duties of life. However inter- 
ested, therefore, they may bein the work 
and however anxious to discharge their 
duty, they cannot devote to it that time 
which is absoiutely essential to insure 
success. Whether merchants, profesional 








exercise any tolerable degree of care in 
the choice of a teacher fora single school 
is it reasonable to suppose that they 
would appoint a man to superintend al! 
their schools without the most careful in- 
quiry and the most earnest deliberation ? 

Another objection sometimes urged by 
teachers is, that they are unwilling to be 
placed so entirely in the power and under 
the control of one man. But it should be 
remembered that this man is responsible 
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toa higher power aie that me ean nite nile to answer the numerous calls which may 
ing without the sanction of the board) be made upon their time and attention. 
that appointed him. Besides, if he be, as} 1t should be his business to attend to 
we suppose him to be, the right man, hejallthe material interests of the schools. 
is better able to enter into their fvelings, | If a blackboard needs to be painted, a 
to understand their wants and their du-| pane of glass to be set, or any repairs to 
ties, and to appreciate their labors, than | be made, he should know whatis required, 
the most competent committee that ever|how and by whom it is to be done It 











was chosen. 
And this leads us to the inquiry, who 
is the right man for the office? 


sense and of good ability. As it regards| 
the schoel committee, we have already 
shown that it is not practicable to select 
members from men actually engaged in 
the business of instruction, Neither isit 


a matter of so much importance if they | 
are properly assisted in their labors by a! 


competent superintendent. But in re- 
spect to the latter office, the case is differ- 
ent. Not only isit possible to secure the 
services of such a one as we have de- 
scribed, but we affirm with confidenc« 
that no other one should be obtained.— 
If the candidate be highly educated and 
of intellectual culture, so much the bet- 
ter; but the want of these, if he possess- 
es the other requisites, should not be fa- 
tal to his appointment. On the other 
hand, no combination of qualities, how- 
ever rare, should avail without positive 
experience in teaching. It would be an 
act of sheer injustice to place one without 
this experience over teachers, 
whom may have spent their lives in the 
work. Neither is there any necessity for 
such a course. The annual and the dis- 
trict schools of the commonwealth now 
furnish a sufficient number of well-trained 
and successful teachers, from whom a 
proper selection may be made; and out 
of this number an intelligent committee 
will make their choice, if they regard only 
the best interests of their schools. 

But what shall be the office of the su- 
perintendent ? We answer, in one word, | 
that he is to perform all those duties, 
which, from want of time or from any 
other cause, the school committee may 
not be able properly to discharge. As we 
have already said, they are engaged in 
the active duties of life, and it is often in- 


To this} 
we would unhesitatingly reply, a practi-| 
eal teacher of large experience, sound} 


some of 


lmust be entirely superfiuous to specify 
|the thousand little wants and necessities 
that are constantly arising; but it is 
enough to say generally, that whatever is 
requisite for the comfort and convenience 
of the schools, which it is within the 
power of the school committee to furnish, 
it should be his duty at once to provide. 
Ile may also be the medium of communi- 
cation between the teachers and commit- 
tee. Passing round from school to school 
and conversing with the different teach- 
jers, he becomes acquainted with their 
views on the various subjects of their pro- 
fession, and those views he may properly 
present to the board. 

He should visit the schools as often as 
circumstances permit, and be in readiness 
at any time to give professional advice in 
ul cases of doubt and difficulty that may 
This, indeed, must be a prominent 
part of his duty, and being, as we have in- 
sisted he must be, a practical teacher, he 
is well qualified for the work. Even the 
most experienced teachers are often plac- 
ed in difficult and trying circumstan- 
ces, Where they need sympathy and pro- 
fessional advice ; but it is more especial- 
ly true of those who have just entered the 
profession, and to them should his atten- 
tion be particularly directed. The schools 
ofa city or town will not of course beall 
alike. Each teacher will have his ex- 
cellences and his peculiarities; and the 
superintendent should see that, as far as 
possible, whatever is good in one school 
is incorporated into all. He may give 
|hints in regard to discipline, and suggest 
|differc nt methods of instruction or, in the 
jease of new teachers especially, he may 
yon vdluct the recitations himself, and thus 
by living example impart instruction 
whic +h it would be next to impossible to 
|convey by precept. 

But his attention should not be con- 
\fined to his own village. He should be- 


aVvise, 


convenient, sometimes utterly impossible! come ac: juainted with the best schools 
for them to leave their clients or their|and the best teachers in the vicinity, and 
patients, their stores or their workshops, ishould introduce at home the most ap- 
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proved methods of instruction and disci-| comparatively small amount, may secure 
pline which he may find abroad. When- | the services of an experienced teacher, 
ever a vacancy occurs in a school under/and place its schools under the most effi- 
his charge, he will know or should know jcient supervision that can he obtained.— 
where to find the very best teacher to fill | The schoo! committees of the several towns 
it; and the great advantage of this can lacting together, may select the man and 
be best appreciated by those who know | prescribe his duties ; and there can surely 
how many blanks are usually drawn to} be no just occasion for jealousies, or for 
a prize. ‘In case of applicants from other | such differences in opinion as to prevent 
towis, he should visit their schools, and| harmonious action. Hf there were any 
thus in the only satisfactory manner as-/ fear of favoritism on the part of the super- 
certain in regard to their efficiency and intendent, it would not be necessary that 
success; and he should also be present) he should be taken from either of the 
and take part in the examination of teach-|towns whose schools he would be called 
ers so long as the present system of ex-|/upon to direct. Indeed, this would not 
amination lasts. he likely to be the case, if a practical 
In addition to the rest, he should be-/| teacher were selected, for the very reason 
come familiar with the merits of the prin-|that these towns do not furnish men of 
cipal text-books as they issue from the/| sufficient experience for the purpose. 
press, and no change should be made till| Could such an arrangement be effected 
anaes: without | ihe great good which would result must 
“oy a anc cP — be apparent to all. The teachers of these 
this part of our subject to any er water | OWNS are generally bt ti and a 
length. The peculiar work assigned to nage ant aoe sgn gee at 
superintendent will be different in differ- | a le ae A or hgh , pone goin 
ent places; and it will be the province of| hag bose ‘ee - an Gree a a the 
school committees to prescribe such duties| (yh ‘ pe omic RA all seneiead with 
as the particular circumstances of their ‘the subject, knows that the schools of 
se wit ae te eae _ {two adjoining towns, not only may be, 
Pres Se er ales sigan frequently are, entirely different in 
Aut iidiaitebin ain. Shes =o towne |Pesard to text-books, methods of instruc- 
and cities will be able to meet this expen- | ee am Ser hag si ergs es 
diture without unreasonably increasing |) T° wows), om eseting My 7 ees ve 
the burden of taxation. Not so, however | 275°" “i ried 2 agen nape vp ol 
with the smaller towns. In many places |r yy ogi: = “sy rr e sre bw 
the salary of a superintendent would be|e rad age ssi eh sag vebagey 
an important part of the whole amount};._,...) 4... naat ’ aaa 
sileed tee cork But the larger towns ~~ mph eo) sete of wee po aig 
support annual schools, where the change Sees aeuha as aida te pene ae 
of teachers is much less frequent, and Stich 1 al tebvleeey te iti : dene J a 
where those employed are more generally | Ar — ‘a Au oi Aes rk b heel ie a 
citi tnthe kode tect. Shew|" jection to the union, put is by no means 
pervision cad altthie aiuadytasieiiet insuperable one ; and this objection, 
more efficient and perfect than in the|\"° believe, would be more tae bigs: A 
smaller towns; and hence it will be rea- —— by ew asia i alry eo 
dily seen that a superintendent is needed ° ‘ce i ; . taht rt aaa fthe ie 
the most in those places which can the rane tole oo ae oy ee 
least afford the necessary expense. selva tana 
To remedy this evil we propose that} The plan which has been proposed is 
several contiguous towns unite in the{/a simple one, and the experiment could 
choice of a man who shall divide his time | be easily tried. We cannot predict, for 
and attention equitably between them.—|a certainty, in regard to the result, but 
To this course we can see no valid objec-! we know that some of the best teachers 
tion, while it has many and great advan-|in the State have full confidence in its en- 
tages. By this union, each town, for a|tiresuccess.—Massachusetts Teacher. 
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AS WE SOW WE SHALL REAP. lust sually terminate in ruin. Disaster is 

ithe highly probable issue, and their cer- 

Tur vague expectation of gaining ad-|tain consequence is a state of anxiety and 
vantages without employing proper means | suspense for which no success can atone. 
may be seen in those who are perpetually | But the most important mistakes of the 
in search of short and easy sonia to kneveh-leheen under consideration are those into 
edge; flattering themseives, that by the| which men fall in their moral conduct.— 
indolent perusal of abric lements and com-| Misery in one shape or the other is the 
pendiums, or the sacr ifice of an occasional | inevitable cons: equence of ail vice; anda 
hour at a popular lecture, they wil!, with-|man can scarcely be under a greater de- 
out much application, imbibe that learn-|lusion than to suppose, that he can in any 
ing, which they sce confers so much dis-| instance add to his happiness by a sacri- 
tinction on others. They forget,that,from | fice of principle. Yet, from the want of 
the very nature of the case, science ¢ an-/a clear perception of ‘the tendencies of 
not be obtained without labor ; that ideas| actions, it is too often assumed, that vice 
must be frequently presented to the mind | would be pleasant enough were it not for- 
before they become familiar to it; that | |bidden; and many a one indulges his 
the faculties must be vigorously exer ted) guilty passions because he knows the 
to possess much efticiency ; that skill is| pleasure to be certain, while the punish- 
the efiect of habit; and that habit is ac- iment, he flatters himself, is only contin- 
quired by the frequent repetition of the| vent. Every departure from virtue, how- 
same act. Application is the a means|ever, draws after it a train of evils, which 
securing the end at w hich they aim; and}no art can escape. The ruin of health is 
they may rest assured that all schemes | the consequence of intemperance and de- 
to put them into possession of intellectual) bauchery, the contempt and mistrust of 
treasures, without any regular or strenu-| mankind follow upon deecit and dishon- 
ous efforts on their part, all promises to! esty, and all other deviations from moral 
insinuate learning into their minds at so | rectitude are attended by their respective 
small an expense of time and labor that! evil effects. Some of these consequences 
they shall scarcely be sensibie of the pro- | are certain and uniform, and if others do 
cess, are mere delusions, which can ter-| not invariably follow, they ought to be 
minate in nothing but disappointment and | eonsidered in practice as Inevitable from 
mortification. It cannot be too deeply |the rarity of the anomalous instances.— 
impressed on the mind, that application! Between acting against possibility, and 
is the price to be paid tor mental acqui-| against a high degree of probability, there 
sitions, and that it is as absurd to expect js little difference in point of wisdom.— 
them without it, as to hope for a harvest| General rules will fail, or appear unnec- 
where we have not sown the seed. jessary, in particular instances; but as 

As men often deceive themselves with these instances cannot be foreseen, and 
the hope of acquiring knowledge without | are few in number, he who wishes to se- 
application, so they caleulate on acquir-; cure the end which the general rule has 
ing wealth without industry and econo-!in view must observe it, and would be 
my, and repine that another should bear) guilty of folly to speculate on its exeep- 
away the prize which they have made no tions. Ifa man wishes to be a long liver 
effort to secure. Or perhaps, impatient! he must adopt habits of sobricty and tem- 
of this slow though certain process, they|perance, as the most likely way of ob- 
attempt to scize the end by some extra- | taining his purpose, notwithstanding the 
ordinary me: ins, and carry by a single] inst ances of a few individuals who have 
stroke what humbler individuals are con-| reached a good oldage in direct violation 
tent to win by regular and tedious onal this precept. Men should recollect, 
proaches. They see the schemes of other'| too, before cheating themselves into the 
adventurers continually failing, yet they|hope of impunity in vice, that however 
press forward in the same course, in de- they may escape some of the peculiar ef- 
fiance of probability, and in the hope of; fects, they ‘an have no security against 
proving singular exceptions to the gen- |} its ceneral consequences. All vices are 
eral doom. ‘Their bold speculations, it is accompanied by self-degradation, as the 
true, may sometimes succeed, but they |substance by the shadow ; by a deterio- ay 
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THE CULTIV ATION OF THE SENSES. 





ration n of character fr nh with i ine ale a 
ble mischief to our future peace; by the | 
contempt, suspicion or indigns ntion of our! Tow our hearts bound to the spirited 
fellow creatures on their discovery ; and|strains of martial music; how we thrill 
whether discovered or undiscovered, they |to the shout of the multitude! and how 
are pursued by that secret uneasiness,|many a David has charmed away evil 
which, by the constitution of our nature, | spirits by the melody of beautiful sounds. 
is the doom of guilt, however successful, Neither is ita passing emotion of little 
or however concealed. A man may, in-/ moment in our lives we receive from the 
deed, proceed for a time in the career of|senses, they are our perpetual body- 
iniquity, with a seeming carelessness and | guards, surrounding us unceasingly ; and 
enjoyment, and obdurac y of conscience ; | these constantly repeated impressions, be- 








but as long as the human mind retains come powerful agents in life; they refine 
its present structure, he can never be sure or beautify our souls, they ennoble or de- 
that the next moment will not plunge! ‘grade them, according to the beautiful or 
him into the acutest agonies of remorse. |mean objects which surround us. A dirty 
Virtuous actions and virtuous qualities, |slovenly dress will exert an evil moral in- 
on the contrary, may be regarded as the |fHuence upon the child; it will aid in de- 
necessary, or most likely means to sec ure stroying its self-respect; it will incline it 
certain good ends ; as roads terminating to habits which correspond with such a 
in pleasant places. Thus honesty is the garment. The beautiful scenes through 
means of inspiring confidence, veracity | which a child wanders, playing by the 
of obtaining credit for what we say, and sea-shore, or on the mountain-side, will 
temperance of preserving health. If we always be remembered ; the treasures of 
would be esteemed, loved and confided in, | shell and sea-weed, brought from wonder- 
we must evince qualities which are esti- ful ocean caves,the soft green moss where 
mable, amiable, and calculated to attract the fairies have danced, and the flowers 
confidence. The error of many consists that have sprung up under their footsteps 
in expecting to arrive at the place with-| will leave a trace of beauty, of mystery, 
out traveling the road. They imagine /and strange happiness wherever its later 
that they van retain health of body and life may be cast. The senses mingle pow- 
peace of mind amidst sensuality, cruelty |erfully in all the influences of childhood. 
and injustice, and calculate on the respect | lt is not merely the loving of parents, the 
of their neighbors in the face of actions) purity and truthfulness of the family re- 
almost beneath contempt. It would be lations that make home so precious a 
as rational to form expectations of reach-|recollection; there are visions of winter 
ing London by pursuing a northerly route| evenings, with the curtains drawn, the 
from Edinburgh, or by prolonging: life by | fire burning, and gay voices or w onderful 


poisoned nutriment. —Buile Y. ipicture books; there are summer ram- 
—______e—______— |bles in the cool evening, when the deli- 


Bryp ue tHe Wounps.—A man strikes}cious night-breeze fanned the cheek, and 
me with a sword and inflicts a wound.|we gazed into the heavens to search out 
Suppose, instead of binding up the wound, |the bright stars. It is, then, most im- 
Iam showing it to everybody; and after! portant in educating children to guard the 
it has been bound up, I am taking off the} senses from evil influences, to furnish 
bandage continually, and examining its|them with pure and beautiful objects.— 
depth and making it to fester, till my|Each separate sense should preserve its 
limb becomes greatly inflamed, and my|acuteness of faculty ; the eye should not 
general health is materially affected ; is|be injured by resting on a vulgar confu- 
there a person in the world who would/|sion of colors, or clumsy, ill-proportioned 
not call mea fool? Now such a fool is|forms; the ear should not be falsified by 
he, who, by dwelling upon little injuries, |discordant sounds, and harsh, unloving 
or insults, or provocations, causes them| voices; the nose should not be a recep- 
to agitate and inflame his mind. How} tacle for impure odors ; each sense should 
much better were it to put a bandage|be preserved in its purity, and the objects 
over the wound, and never look at it}supplied to them should be filled with 
again !—Jamison. moral suggestion and true sentiment; the 
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ine the dress, the food, mav preac! h to| hienidonal es of —e es SO inital’ in ac- 
the child through its’ senses, and aid its|cordance with them, the extent of moral 
growth in vite another way fron i the ‘ro- | influence is so great, and the effects of its 
tection afforded, or the good blood which | employment so visible, that whoever as- 








feeds its organs. ae rs Mag. | pires after benevolent action, and reaches 
—-— aay forth to things that remain for us, to the 
A YOUNG M. wn’ S CI HA RACTER. true dignity of his nature, can find free 





E scope for his intell 
No yout. man who has a just sense of] themes for the heart. 
his own value will sport with his own| Ss 
character. A watchful regard to his}! TIE FARM-SCHOOL AT METTRAY. 
character in early youth, will be of in- ———- 
conceivable value to him in all the remain-| Ar Mettray, near Tours, in France, 
ing years of his life. When tempted to|there is alarge school for the reformation 
deviate from strict propriety of deport-| of Juvenile Delinquents. It is called an 
ment, he should ask himself, can I aiford| Agricultural Colony, and has acquired, 
this? Can I endure hereafter to look} under the direction of Mr. De Metz, a re- 
back upon this ? |putation quite equal to the ‘ Rough 
It is of amazing worth to a young man|iiouse” of Dr. Wichern at Horn, near 
to have a pure mind; for this is the foun-| Hamburgh, which it closely resembles 
dation of a pure character. The mind, injin preserving throughout all its arrange- 
order to be kept pure, must be employed;iments a “family” character. It is a 
in topics of thought which are themselves} home and not a prison, as may be seen 
lovely, chastened and elevating. Thus|from the account Dr. Barnard gives in 
the mind hath in its own power the se-|his National Education in Europe. 
lection of its themes of meditation. If] Lord Leigh,an English nobleman, hay- 
youth ouly knew how durable and how jing recently published an account of his 
dismal is the injury produced by the in-|vi<it to Mettray, the London Times dis- 
dulgence of degraded thoughts, if they | cusses the subject in an editorial article, 
only realized how frightful are the moral | from which the following paragraph is 
depravities which a cherished habit of| taken: 
loose imagination produces on the soul—}_ “Ifa man wants to die tothe world in 
they would shun them as the bite of a|good earnest, and henceforth to enjoy no 
serpent. The power of books to excite | satisfactions but those which arise from 
imagination, is a fearful element of morai|the performance of duty, let him learn 
death when employed in the service of|from M. de Metz, and adopt a family of 
vice. ithat ungainly, disappointing, and almost 
The cultivation of an amiable, clevated |impracticable class, called “juvenile of- 
and glowing heart, alive to all the beau- | fenders.” It is, indeed, the work of an 
ties of nature, and all the sublimities of|aposile. M. de Metz makes himself ‘all 
truth, invigorates the intellect, gives to|things to all men” in his dealings with 
the affections that power of adhesion tojhis young profeges. He renders their 
whatever is pure and good, and grand, loc ‘enpation while at Mettray as similar as 
which is adapted to lead out the ‘Whole | possib le to those to which’ th rey will re- 
nature of man into those scenes of action| turn, and therefore the best preparation 
and impression by which its energies may |for them. He gives them the opportu- 
most appropriately be employed, and by | nity of improvement in their trades, and 
which its high destination may be most|requires such observances of religion, 
effectually reached. such an arrangement of the hours, such 
The opportunities of exciting these fac-|a division into groups, such a system of 
ulties in benevolent and self-denying ef-|rewards, such moderate punishments, 
forts for the welfare of our fellow-men,|such a dress, such habits as industry, 
are so many and great, that it really is}economy and cleanliness, such a rule of 
worth while to live. The heart which is}promotion, such instruction, and even 
truly evangelically benevolent, may luxu-|such amusements, and such performance 
riate in an age like this. The promises] of public duties, as shall render the little 
of God are inexpressibly rich, the main|world of Mettray as much as possible a 
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ble mischief to our future peace; by the 
contempt, suspicion or indignation of our| How our hearts bound to the spirited 
fellow creatures on their discovery ; and |strains of martial music; how we thrill 
whether discovered or undiscovered, they |to the shout of the multitude! and how 
are pursued by that secret uneasiness,;many a David has charmed away evil 
which, by the constitution of our nature, | spirits by the melody of beautiful sounds. 
is the doom of guilt, however successful, | Neither is it a passing emotion of little 
or however concealed. A man m: iy, in- moment in our lives we receive from the 
deed, proceed for a time in the career of}senses, they are our perpetual body- 
iniquity, with a seeming carelessness and | guards, surrounding us unceasingly ; and 
enjoyment, and obduracy of conscience ; these constantly y repeated impressions, be- 
but as long as the human mind retains come powerful agents in life; they refine 
its present structure, he can never be sure or beautify our souls, they ennoble or de- 
that the next moment will not plunge grade them, according to the beautiful or 
him into the acutest agonies of remorse. |mean objects which surroundus, A dirty 
Virtuous actions and virtuous qualities, |slovenly dress will exert an evil moral in- 
on the contrary, may be regarded as the fluence upon the child; it will aid in de- 
necessary, or most likely means to secure |Stroying its self- respect; it will incline it 
certain good ends ; as roads terminating |to habits which correspond with such a 
in pleasant places. Thus honesty is the garment. ‘The beautiful scenes through 
means of inspiring confidence, veracity | which a child wanders, playing by the 
of obtaining credit for what we say, and sea-shore, or on the mountain-side, will 
temperance of preserving health. If we always be remembered ; the treasures of 
would be esteemed, loved and confided in, | shell and sea-weed, brought from wonder- 
we must evince qualities which are esti- ful ocean caves,the soft green moss where 
mable, amiable, and calculated to attract the fairies have danced, and the flowers 
confidence. The error of many consists | that have sprung up under their footsteps 
in expecting to arrive at the place with-| will leave a trace of beauty, of mystery, 
out traveling the road. They imagine /and strange happiness wherever its later 
that they van retain health of body and life may be cast. ‘The senses mingle pow- 
peace of mind amidst sensuality, cruelty |er fully in all the influences of childhood. 
and injustice, and calculate on the respect | It is not merely the loving of parents, the 
of their neighbors in the face of actions! purity and truthfulness of the family re- 
almost beneath contempt. It would be lations that make home so precious a 
as rational to form expectations of reach-|recollection; there are visions of winter 
ing London by pursuing a northerly route |evenings, with the curtains drawn, the 
from Edinburgh, or by prolonging life by | tire burning, and gay voices or w onderful 
poisoned ersesimenniaa ibis |picture books ; there are summer ram- 
——— —~ [bles in the cool ev ening, when the deli- 
Bixp vp Tue Wounps.—A man strikes| cious night-breeze fanned the cheek, and 
me with a sword and inflicts a wound.|we gazed into the heavens to search out 
Suppose, instead of binding up the wound, |the bright stars. It is, then, most im- 
Iam showing it to everybody; and after! portant in educating children to guard the 
it has been bound up, I am taking off the|senses from evil influences, to furnish 
bandage continually, and examining its|them with pure and beautiful objects.— 
depth and making it to fester, till my) Each separate sense should preserve its 
limb becomes greatly inflamed, and my) acuteness of faculty ; the eye should not 
general health is materially afivcted ; is|be injured by resting on a vulgar confu- 
there a person in the world who w ould| sion of colors, or clumsy, ill-proportioned 
not call mea fool? Now such a fool is| forms; the ear should not be falsified by 
he, who, by dwelling upon little injuries, | discordant sounds, and harsh, unloving 
or insults, or provocations, causes them/|voices; the nose should not be a recep- 
to agitate and inflame his mind. How) tacle for impure odors; each sense should 
much better were it to put a bandage|be preserved in its purity, and the objects 
over the wound, and never look at it}supplied to them should be filled with 
again !—Jamison. |moral suggestion and true sentiment; the 
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house, the ovens the food, may preac! h to} ore cies of things so mnnitinitin’ in ac- 
the child through its’ senses, and aid its} cordance with them, the extent of moral 
growth in quite another way from the pro- |influence is so great, and the effects of its 
tection afforded, or the good blood which | empl yyment so visible, that whoever as- 
feeds its organs. —Harper’ x Mag. | pire er benevolent action, and reaches 

forth to things that remain for us, to the 

true dignity of his nature, can find free 
scope for his intellect, and all aspiring 
themes for the _— 
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A YOUNG MAN’S CHARACTER. 





No young man who has a just sense of 
his own value will sport with his own 
character. A watchful regard to his 
character in early youth, will be of in- 
conceivable value to him in all the remain-| Ar Mettray, 
ing years of his life. When tempted to|there is alarge s¢ 
deviate from strict propriety of deport-|of Juvenile _ rama Tei is called an 
ment, he should ask himself, can I afford! Agricultural Co lony, and has acquired, 
this? Can I endure hereafter to look| under the direction of Mr. Dé Metz, a re- 
back upon this ? |putation quite equal to the “ Rough 

It is of amazing worth toa young man|tIfouse” of Dr. Wichern at Horn, near 
to have a pure mind; for this is the foun-| Hamburgh, which it closely resembles 
dation of a pure character. The mind, in|in preserving throw shout all its arrange- 
order to be kept pure, must be employedjments a “family” character. It is a 
in topics of thought which are themsclves;/home and not a prison, as may be seen 
lovely, chastened and clevating. Thus|from the account Dr. Barnard gives in 
the mind hath in its own power the se-|his National Education in Europe. 
lection of its themes of meditation. If| Lord Leigh, an English nobleman, hav- 
youth oaly knew how durable and how jing recently published an account of his 
dismal is the injury produced by the i sei | dei to Mettray, the London Zimes dis- 
dulgence of degraded thoughts, if they jcusses the subject in an editorial article, 
only realized how frightful ave the moral oni which the following paragraph is 
depravities which a cherished habit of] taken : 
loose imagination produces on the soul—}__ “Ifa man wants to die tothe world in 
they woul 1 shun them as the bite of a|good e arnest, ar d henceforth to enjoy no 
serpent. The power of books to excite | se ut factions but those which arise from 
imagination, is a fearful clement he performance of duty, let him learn 
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of moral | th 
death when employed in the service of| com M. de Meiz, and adopt a family of 
vice. | th: it ungainly, disappointing, and almost 

The cultivation of an amiable, clevated |impracticable class, called “juvenile of- 


and glowing heart, alive to all the beau-|fenders.” It is, indeed, the work of an 
ties of nature, and all the sublimities of|apostle. M. de Metz makes himself ‘all 


truth, invigorates the intellect, gives to/things to all men’ 
the affections that power of adhesion to ‘his young proteges. 


* in his dealings with 
He renders their 





whatever is pure and good, and grand, 
which is adapted to lead out the whole 
nature of man into those scenes of actioi | 


and impression by which its energies may | 


most appropriately be employed, and by 
which its high destination may be most 
effectually reached. 

The opportunities of exciting these fac- 
ulties in benevolent and self- denyi ing ef- 
forts for the welfare of our fellow-men, 
are so many and great, that it really is 
worth while to live. The heart which is 
truly evangelically benevolent, may luxu- 
riate in an age like this. The promises 
of God are inexpressibly rich, the main 


ocetipation while at Mettray as similar as 
possible to those to which they will re- 
= 1, and therefore the best preparation 
\for them. He gives them the opportu- 
nity of improvement in their trades, and 
requires such observances of religion, 
such an arrangement of the hours, ‘such 
a division into groups, such a system of 
rewards, such moderate punishments, 
such adress, such habits as industry, 
economy and cleanliness, such a rule of 
promotion, such instruction, and even 
such amusements, and such performance 
of public duties, as shall render the little 
world of Mettray as much as possible a 
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preparation for a great world without.— ENGLISH SCHOOL TEACHING. 
Alad who has spent two months in break- —_—_ 

ing stones learns to take his place at the!’ “‘Cook’s Quarto Geography,” recently 
roadside, but a hoy at Mettray is taught published in London, by a gentleman of 
all the duties ofa citizen. He is even | considerable pretensinos—gives some val- 
taught to assist in putting outa fire, to|uable information to ‘Young England” in 
chant in the church service, to use a penci! regard to this country. It teaches that 
sufficiently for the purposes of trace, to| in the isle of Orleans, atthe mouth of the 
practise gymnastic exercises, to march | Mississippi, is the town of New Orleans, 
to the sound of music, to swim, to cook, | the capital of Louisiana.” The young 
to wash, to manage cattle, to keep ac-|men of Virginia are gamblers, fighters, 
counts, and to assist, if fit for it, in the/and horse-jockeys. ‘Their passion for 
management ofthe rest. Indeed, it strikes| these diversions, not only inhumanly 
one that there are fev of us who would! barbarous, but beneath the dignity of a 
not learn something from acourse at Met-|man of sense, isso predominant that they 
tray; and that at least, the raw recruits! even advertise their matches in the public 
of our army would be better qualified| papers.” But of New Englanders, it 
for service by a little of the multifarious declares that; ‘From laziness, inatten- 
instruction there imparted. There are/ tion and want of aquaintance with man- 
very few people who have not some | kind, many of the people have accustom- 
charge or other to bring against those) ed themselves to peculiar phrases, and to 
who had the conduct of their education|pronounce certain words in a drawling 
on the score of some serious omission.—|manner.” ‘The people of Maine, “ accord- 
A laborer or an artisan would hardly find] ing to appearances, are wretched in the 


a want in the school at Mettray.” extreme. ‘Their chief provision is a dirty, 
° dark-colored rye meal, andif they use 
SONG OF THE SEASONS. any meat, it is on account of preventing 


their sheep from becoming more numer- 
= ous than they desire, rather than for the 

I heard the language of the trees, pleasure of a good meal. Their common 
In the noons of the early summer} beverage is grog or a mixture of rum and 
As the leaves were moved like rippling seas whiskey with water, This state (Massa- 


By the wind—a constant comer. . ° . 
RP aumo and dimonieat ite wanton adil chusetts) is the only one in which there 


LY CHARLES MACKAY. 











And evermore loved to dally, [hill ;are no slaves. 
With branch and flower, from the cope of the = satis. deat Caneel 
To the warm depths of the valley. DR. KANE. 
The sunlight glow’d; the waters flow’d: 
irds thei sie chanted ‘ . : 
The birds their musie chanted, Tue secret spring of all his energy is 





And the words of the trees on my senses fell 
By a spirit of Beauty haunted :— 
Said each to each, in mystic speech :— 


in his religious enthusiasm—discovered 
alike in the generous spirit of his adven- 


“The skies our branches nourish :— tures in pursuit of science ; in his enthu- 
The world is good,—the world is fair,— siastic fidelity to duty ; and in his heroic 

Let us enjoy and flourish !” maintenance of the point of henor in all 
Again I heard the steadfast trees ; his intercourse with men. 

The wintry winds were blowing ; In his deportment there is that mixture 


There seem’d a roar as of stormy seas, of shyness and frankness, simplicity and 
A < om a ange “200 a aoe fastidiousness, sandwiched rather than 
nd ever a moan thro’ the w s was mn, ; ; 

’ Oy Noo Was D'8Ds| blended, which marks the man of genius 


As the branches snapp’d asunder, [arms z F ees 3 
And the long boughs swung like the frantic and the monk of industry. He seems 


Of a crowd in affright and wonder. confident in himself but not of himself. 
Heavily rattled the driving hail! His manner is remarkable for celerity of 
And storm and flood combining, movement, alert attentiveness, quickness 
~~ ee hong roots of mighty oaks of comprehension, rapidity of utterance 
Jnder the shingle twining. and sententious compactness of diction, 


Said tree to tree, “ These tempests free . ° . . 
Our sap and strength shall nourish ; which arise from a habitual watchfulness 


Tho’ the world be hard, tho’ the world be cold |against the betrayal of his own enthusi- 
We can endure and flourish !” asm. He seems to fear that he is boring 
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you, ary is s always Sinn isha tile <r hediaiaid) ‘This instance, he says, “ con- 
lingness “to sit” for your admiration. ltributes to make it even i that 
If you question him about the handsome | all thoughts are in themselves imperisha- 
official acknowledgments of his services| ble; and that if the intelligent faculty 
by the British and American governments, | should be rendered more comprehensive” 

or in any way endeavor to turn him upon|—and that this is probable, the instance 
his own gallant achievements, he hurries] cited above from the Opium Eater shows 
yon away from the subject to some point) conclusively—‘ it would require only a 
of scientific interest which he presumes | diffe rent and apportioned organization— 
will more concern and engage yourself; | the body celestial instead of terrestial— 
or he says or does something that makes! to bring before every human soul the col- 
you think he is occupied with his own lective experience of his whole past ex- 
inferiority in some matter which yourjistence. And this—this, perchance is 
conversation presents to him. One is the dread Book of Judgment in whose 
obliged to struggle with him to maintain! mysterious hicroglyphies every idle word 
the tone of respect which his character is recorded. Yea, in the very nature of 
and achievements deserve; and when a living spirit it may be more possible 
the interview is over, a feeling of disap-| that heaven and earth should pass away, 
pointment remains for the failure in your; than that a single act, a single thought, 
efforts to ransack the man as you wished, | should be loosened or lost from that liv- 
and to render the tribute which you owed | ‘ing chain of causes, to all whose links, 


him.—Dr. Elder. lconscious or unconscious, the free will, 
- .—-— lour only absolute self, is co-extensive and 

DO WE EVER FORGET. co- present. ” 
nes | It is no idle question—“ Do we ever 


A poor servant-girl in a German town, forget 2 —Ttarpe rs pes 
was attacked by a violent fever. She| 





was unable to read or write, but during | “THE DESIRE ow THE MOTH.” 
the paroxisms of her disease she became | 

possessed—so the priest said—by avery} Golden-colored miller! 

polyglot devil. She would keep spout-} Leave the lamp, and fly away: 


In that flame, so brightly gleaming, 

Sure, though smiling, death is beaming— 
Hasten to thy play! 

Nearer ?—foolish miller! 


ing forth in a loud and monotonous voice | 
unconnected sentences of Latin, Greek | 
and Hebrew. Sheet after sheet of these} 


ravings was taken down ; but those who| Look !—thy tiny wings will burn: 
attempted to find the elucidation of some | Fust ese -aped *__but soon “twill reach thee. 
deep mysteries in this Babel of unknown Ah! can dying only teach thee 

tongues, got their labor for their pains. Truths thou wilt not learn ? 

At length her physician determined to Didst thou whisper, miller ? 

trace out her antecedents. He succeeded Something like a voice and sigh 

in ascertaining that, many years before, Seemed to say—* In all thy teaching, 


Is there practice, or but preaching ? 
Doest thou more than I?” 

Wisest little miller! 

I, indeed, have hung too long 


while a mere child, she had been employ- 
ed asa servant by a learned ecclesiastic 
whose habit it was to pass up and down a 











passage in his house, communicating with Round a flame more wildly burning, 
the kitchen, and read aloud his favorite And, with heart too fond and yearning, 
books. These scattered and unconnected Heard no charmer’s song! 
phrases, caught in the intervals of her la- Blinder than a miller, 
bor, were now reproduced by her, after Hovering with devoted gaze, 
an interval of many years. Passage after Where such visions vain I cherish ; 
passage of the notes taken down from Either they or I must perish 
her feverish lips was identified among the Like a flickering blaze. 
old priest’s favorite authors; so that not} But the moonlight, miller, 
the least doubt remained as to the origin biamptird heiits our i a 

Fes ais “nenseesion.” at calm, streaming light is given 
3 g Pp From the silent depths of heaven. 

Coleridge, in speaking of this case, adds Fire is born on earth. 

to it one of the weightiest comments ever —Putnam’s Monthly. 
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EDUCATE, 


Wuar has produced the great changes, 
the remarkable development of power 
and activity exhibited in our country 
within the last twenty years ? The answer 


of Education have exerted an important 
agency in producing these grand results. 

The mind of the masses has been stim- 
ulated by the animating power of educa- 
cation, and the benefits are hourly being 
unfolded before us. Good 


the value of human life. And although 
their agency in enhancing the value of 


resources of the country may not be so 
visible to some persons as that of build- 


harbors, or entering lands, yet it is even 
> greater and more certain. Their influ- 
ence is like that of the dew, and the show- 
ers and the sunshine, quict and almost 
imperceptible; but let them cease to 
diffuse their benefits and their blessings, 
and devouring famine wouid not more 
surely come in the one case, than adeadly 
blight upon our prosperity and happiness 
in the other. To abandon 


half a century to that crude system of 
education \nich every step of modern 
progress, and every result of modern 
improvement unite in condemning as 
unsuited to the times in which we live.-— 
We might almost as well recall from the 


iron forms of government, its slow modes 
of commerce, and its bloody superstitions. 


grand central idea of the age. 
broad and comprehensive basis, all the 
experience of the past, all the crowding 


hopes and aspirations for the future, must 
rest. Education prevents and diminishes 
crime; gives security to property, lessens 
the expenses of the poor-rates, prisons, 
penitentiaries, and police establishments ; 
it dispels the gloomy superstitions ofig- 


genius ; it quickens andrefines human en- 
joyments, and it finds out the mighty 
physical energies of nature, and applies 
them to the service and comfort of man. 
—Dubuque Herald. 





is, the better and more efficient systems} 


past, its obsolete system of finance, its| 
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| 


schools not! 
only increase the value of property, but 


property and in developing the physical | 


ing railroads, plank roads, improving | 


then, the| 
idea of free public schools, is to turn back | 


| 


The idea of universal education is the! 
Upon this} 


phenomena of the present, and all our} 





REPORT 


Of the Board af Education and the Su- 
perintendent of the Publie Schools of 


Madison, for the year 1855—Win. B. 
Jarvis Cl’n., W. A. White, Clerk, D. 


¥; Kilgore 5 Supe rin ten adi nt. 








From this report we learn that there 
we 1602 persons in Madison entitled to 





instruction iu the Public Schools; that 
the whole number who have attended 
school during the past year is 750; the 
average daily attendance is not stated.— 
There are four teachers employed. The 
Superintendent remarks :— 

“There has been great irregularity in 
the attendance of pupils, which is an evil 
of too great magnitude to be overlooked. 
If parents were fully aware of the effects 
of keeping their children out of school one 
hour each day, or one or two days each 
week, they would, T am sure, abandon 
the practice. Habitual irregularity re- 
sults in the loss ofa scholar’s standing in 
his classes, in consequence of which his 
ambition flags, and his proficiency in 
study is greatly diminished. 

“The habitual tardiness of many of 
the pupils has heen a source of much re- 
eret, anda great obstacle in the way of 
progress. Parents may find it an easy 
task to furnish their children with written 
exeuses to the teachers, but will they be 
able to eradicate the evil effects of tardi- 
ness upon the character.” 

The Superintendent calls the present 
School-house accommodations ‘ shame- 
fal’—states that large sums have been 
subscribed to build a theatre, and sug- 
vests the propricty of erecting suitable 
school-houses. THe farther remarks— 

“When we have embraced the truly 


democratic idea that the property of the 


State should be taxed to educate the 
minds by which it is to be controlled, we 


ido well; but this faith will avail but lit- 


|tle, except it be accompanied by corres- 


norance; it evokes the innate energies of ponding works. 





| 





It is a duty to make 
Public Schools superior to any private in- 
stitutions, where the rich and the poor 
may possess equal educational privileges. 

I know there are a few who fear some 
physical or moral contagion, where the 
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sons and daughters of poverty are per- 


mitted to associate with children of the} 


wealthy and refined. They send 
children to select schools, to the detri- 
ment of the Public Schools, in which they 
take no interest, and for the elevation of 
which they make no efforts. This would 
be unwise, even if all they feareu was re- 
ality. In this country the top of the 
wheel of fortune is very likely to descend, 
while that part which has borne the 
weight will just as surely rise. 
tocracy of wealth is the least reli: thie, and | 
to instil its notions into the mind of a 
child, is unpardonable. 

The different classes will come in con- 
tact, in active life, after they leave the| 


their} 


“ 


| 
| 


| 





An aris-| 


| 


the school-room, and how much better to, 


have the influence of refinement and vir- 
tue, exerted upon the uncouth and 
at an age the evil habits are so easily cor- 
rected. At this period of forming 
acter, evils may be pre 
attention and discipline, which, 





vicious | 


: char- |" ae F 
vented, by proper |design of education is twofold, having re- 


left to} 


themselves, would become part and par-| 


cel of the man, binding the noblest nature | 
in chains of adamant. 
Place the neglected child of want or ig- 


norance where promotion depends upon |e eceiving. Hence, Readi 
merit alone, and how much more likely | 'a double sense. 


is he to reform, if vicious, and strive to| 
be something—soie thing noble—some- 
THING GOOD. “An honorable ambition ma y 


incalculable good to mankind, in the case 
of a single child. Let not then the rich 


tions, through fear of contamination, when 
it is certain they will come in contact with 
these uncorrected vices, increased a thou- 
sand fold by habit, and riveted into the 
character by age. Better, far better strive 
to make these schools what they should 
be—fountains of intelligence and virtue— 
sending refinement into every home and 
joy into all hearts.” 

We think there is at present a feeling 
in Madison, that will not allow the pres- 
ent state of things much longer to con- 
tinue. We look confidently to see erected, 
the present year, several suitable school 
edifices, and we hope such a system of in- 
struction will be inaugurated as will be 
alike creditable to the State and its Capital. 


| 


| 


lens by imparting ideas to others. By 
be thus awakened, which may result in|/Reading I mean not that practice of 





and influential keep their children from | bone,” 


the Public Schools to avoid stich associa- | 


Com mre nications. 





[For the Journal of Education. 
COURSE OF INSTRUC TION FOR OUR 
SCHOOLS 


NUMBER ONE. 





First in the course of instruction must 
It lies at the foundation 

It is the mouth of the 
imind, through which must be received 
By it we are 
to become acquainted with the thoughts 
of others, and thereby develope our own ; 
through it we are brought into direct con- 


come Reading. 


of all education. 


nearly all its nourishment. 


tact with the minds of those who are our’ 
receive therefrom a mold 


The 


super ior Ss, and 


and direction absolutely essential. 


ference to the happiness of the individual 
possessing it, and to the good of others 
iwith whom he associates. Mind may be 
strengthened by imparting as well as by 
ng is important in 
It improves by acquaint- 
jing with the ideas of others and strength- 


“mouthing words as curs do mouthe a 
nor that equally detestable habit 
of sailing over words without giving the 
least idea of what lies beneath the surface, 
nor that limping through an article, break- 
ing by an irregular tread and heavy 
crutches every semblance of an idea. I 
mean by Reading, that use of the vocal 
organs which will communicate to any 
sensible person the exact idea of the au- 
thor read, or what, at least, the intelli- 
gent reader conceives to be the idea. I 
would include all use of the vocal organs 
under this general head, for sake of brev- 
ity. Such reading is important to the 
reader himself, as by it only can he be 
himself benefitted. 

As regards the length of time to be de- 
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| 

voted to this branch of study, I would) by being intelligible, and at the same time 
say, no one need expect to make himself} afford instruction upon matters of practi- 
master of it during the time usually allot-|cal importance. Thus may we connect 
ted to school studies. Like most other|with the exercise of Reading, the study 
branches I shall speak of, it begins but! of Natural History. Thus may be learn- 
cannot end with the common school, nor!ed much of the animal, vegetable and 


S' 


oo 2 ef} 


> 








with the Academy or College. Its study 


can only end with the loss of the voice! 
|the critical examination that should fol- | 


and the eye. The Common School is but 
an elemental school. It can only give di- 
rection to the first buddings of the tree. 
Its power in reading must be shown in 
teaching, to avoid bad habits, in devoting 
much time to the elemental sounds of the 
language, in training the voice to the ut- 
terance of sounds with distinctness, that 
there be no chance for misuderstanding 
through any uncertain sound, combining 
the mechanical part with the intelectual 
by selections adapted to the mental capaci- 


ty of the pupil. Of the importance of read- 


jmineral kingdoms, without devoting time 
At least, 


especially to those pursuits. 


\low every Reading lesson will, under such 
Teachers, as are worthy the name, impart 


la knowledge of the fundamental princi- 


| ples of natural science, which is all that 
‘ean be looked for in the few years usually 
‘devoted to attendance upon Common 
| Schools. 

Our Reading Books are generally above 
\the comprehension of the pupils into 
whose hands they are placed. We need 
leim ple variety ; variety to meet various 
‘degrees of intellectual strength, enough 


ing, no one need be convinced, who has|of biegruphy to make virtue attractive 


murdered ideas of some interesting news- 
paper article, as the words clothing them 
have been forcibly shaken out of the 
mouth of some smart student, who spent 
in Philosophy or Chemistry the time due 
to vocal culture, stolen from the Spelling 
Book and the First Reader. 

Reading, as an exercise properly con- 
ducted, is eminently promotive of thought, 
the basis of all education. Whether it 
be the silent mode of acquiring informa- 
tion through the channel of the eye, or 
the audible imparting of information to 
others, it requires and should have the 
mind for the time being, else it is a mere 
soulless muttering, productive of good to 
no one. That the mind may have its 
powers brought into active exercise, it is 
important that the subject selected for 
reading lessons be easily comprehended 
by the student. Simple narratives per- 
taining to objects of sense would serve a 
double purpose. They employ the mind 


: | 
sat for a half hour trying to swallow the| 


and to render vice loathsome. 
narration to store the mind with facts as 
they can be digested—enough of poetry 
to cultivate the fancy and refine the taste 
—enough of argumentation to strengthen 
the reason and to feed the judgment. We 
esteem Reading as of the highest import- 
ance. Could it be properly appreciated 
in its influence upon the mind and the 
morals, it would attract more attention on 


the part of our men and women. 
J. L. P. 
Platteville, Wis. 


Bags 5 “ 
|For the Journal of Education. 
UNIFORMITY OF TEXT BOOKS. 





Can we, under our present laws, secure 
a uniformity of Text-Books in the schools 
in this State ? 

The selection of Text-Books is left to 
the various District Boards throughout 
the State. Each Board is to decide for 
its respective District, and it cannot be 





expected that three and a haif thousand 
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District Boards will coincide with each| 
other in the selection of Text-Books.—| 
Besides, each District elects a new Board 
annually, and the succeeding Board has 
full power to disregard the books selected 
by the preceding Board. This has been 
done in many instances within the writ- 
er’s knowledge. But it may be said that 
the State Superintendent is to advise in 
this matter. Does that give permanence| 
to the books once selected ? Assuredly 
not. Each Superintendent has thus far 
recommended a different series from that 
recommended by his immediate predeces- 
sor. Were the advice of State Superin- 
tendents to be followed, every District in 
the State must change its Text-Books 
once in two years. No law can be made) 
potent enough to produce such a change ' 
throughout. 
be difficult to obtain the series of books 
recommended, while there might, and 
probably would be, a supply of others 
just asvaluable. Then we unhesitatingly 
answer the question with which we com- 
menced, in the negative. 





In some localities it would 


Should we desire a uniformity ? Much 
has been said and written upon the ne- 
eessity of having a uniformity of school 
books throughout the State. Our law- 
makers have directed our State Superin- 
tendent to secure such a uniformity as 
far as practicable. A sister State has at- 
tempted to enforce the use of uniform se- 
ries of books throughout her limits. Super- 
intendents, Teachers and other friends of 
popular education have frequently ex- 
pressed themselves in strong terms in fa- 
vor of such a uniformity. We frecly ad- 
mit that with such a uniformity, it would 
be easier for unqualified Teachers, who 
semi-annually change the scene of their 
labors, to go through with their stereo- 
typed routine in the school room, and that 





it would enable a class of Teachers to shun 


the trouble and mental labor of examin- 
ing a variety of Text-Books upon the 
With such we should have 
no sympathy, even did we find them in 
Wisconsin. 


same subject. 


But we have Teachers who desire to 
examine and study various authors upon 
every subject taught in the school room. 
It invigorates their minds as much to 
meet with a new author as it does to be~- 
come acquainted with another intelligent 
man. It creates a desirable mental ac- 
tivity. It makes them better acquainted 
with the subject, and qualified to give in- 
struction in it. A change of Text-Books 
adds fuel to the fire that enlightens the 
Teacher’s mind, and enables him to pre- 


sent his subject, all illuminated, to his | 


pupil’s mind. The scholar then instan- 
taneously acquires the enthusiasm of the 
Teacher. Hence, we think a uniformity 
of Text-Books in the State not only not 
desirable, but that it is of great advan- 
tage to have a variety. 


The same reasoning applies to a county. 
We are in favor of having a variety of 
Text-Books even in each town. It will 
do no harm if one District uses Sanders’ 
Readers, while the adjoining one uses Mc 
Guffey’s. Evenin the same school it ap- 
pears to be better to change the Text- 
Books. If different books are in use in 
adjacent Districts an exchange can be 
readily effected. All that is necessary in 
a District, is that scholars of the same 
grade shall be provided with the same 
Text-Book. (In more advanced classes, 
in some studies, this is not necessary or 
advisable.) Where Sanders’ Readers for 
instance are in use, it frequently becomes 
advantageous after using the First Reader 
to substitute a reader of the same grade 
from another series, and so through the 
whole course. Uncommon interest is not 
unfrequently awakened in the whole class 
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¢ a different Geography for 


t depart- 


v 


by substitutin 
their familiar Text-Book in tha 
ment of knowledge. We say, have «// of 
the most approved Text-Books for sale in| 
each town 
ty of books do get into one school, it will, 


9) 
ai 


ud city; no matter if a varie- 
do the teacher and scholars no harm to! 
have the advantage of them. It will harin 
no one to read different explanations and 
illustrations of the same principle. Only | 
let scholars of the same class (in classes| 
where itis necessary) have the same book, 
and we are satisfied. 

But the objection is raised that parents 
will not submit to frequent changes of 
books, nor supply their children with a 
variety. Itisa lamentable fact that many 
parents are behind the age in this matter. 
They think that a scholar can judiciously 
make use of the same reader for month: 
or even years. It would be just as1 
tional to obtain one number of the New| 
York Tribune for their family and make | 
them read it fora year. That disposition 
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is only manifested with reference to school |‘ 


books. May the Wisconsin Journal or | 
Education do something to correct this! 
old fogy idea that the school boy should 


invariably use one book until nothing 
left but the covers. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. | 


E. H. | 


aoleetnianmion 


[For the Journal of Fducation. 


WHAT IT IS TO EDUCATE. 





To EpucaTE is to teach how to think 
and perform. It isa great mistake to 
suppose when a student has committed | 
to memory the lesson of the text book and | 
has recited it well, that such an one is! 
necessarily educated ; or to suppose when | 
one has informed the scholar what was in| 
the text book, that therefore he has been} 
teaching—has been performing the erent | 
duties of educating. One great object of | 
school instruction, should be to develop | 
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thought ? 


ison and of these principles ? 


much the text may 
have been studied, or however well com- 
mitted to memory, unless that study has 
taught the student to think, and to think 
independent of the text book, it has not 
been studied aright. Any course of study 
—any system of instruction or method of 
discipline which fails to elicit thought, to 
develop independent thought, must be es- 


thought, and however 


sentially defective. 
Moreover, though thought may have 


| been developed by the study, yet the in- 
; struction must still be regarded as essen- 


tially defective, if it has failed to make or 
to induce a practical application of that 
thought to useful purposes. Of what ac- 
count is it to us that we learn all science, if 
we learn not to think and apply? Are 
we to enter the practical and real busi- 


iness of active and useful life, with a book 
‘of forms, rules and formulas under our 


arms? Nay, verily! From the first rudi- 
mental rule or definition or principle 
learned, to the last lesson in science or 
art, the student’s mind should be carried 
yond the lesson, and he should be in- 
structed to ask and answer these ques- 
What are the relations of this 
How, to what, and when ainI 


pe 


tions. 


itomake a practical application of this les- 


Less than 
this is not educating. A.C. S. 
Milton, Wis. 


ree anes 
[For the Journal of Education. 
ARE YOU A TEACHER? 


Tuen you are a blessed one among mor- 
tals; the happiest among the happy ;— 
and the great King has set on your fore- 
head a jewel of untold worth, which shall 
shine on when 

“ The Stars grow old 

And the leaves of the judgement day unfold.” 
You urea Teacher, Then you love to 
take the little ones into Nature’s picture 
gallery—among daisy banks and dewy 
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eyed violets that always look truth into| there yet remains many a “‘terra incog- 
young hearts and you talk hour after/nita” to reward the search of the perse- 
hour of the good God and his marvellous | Vering adventurer, and beneath the surface 
works on this great round earth of ours. | of the soil many a gem lies hid, which the 
Then thoughts of the nobleness of your) careful delver, using the pickaxe of expe- 
mission fill your mind; then you |Tience, will sooner or later bring to light. 
pray that your heart may always be a Though all have an interest in thé sub- 
mine of rare gems—that truth, love and| 


ject, it devolves especially upon the teach- 
honor may shine there. .y fers to give character and efficiency to the 

Are youa teacher? Then you Visit systems of ediication established by law, 
often the lowly dwellings of the poor; you| to change, improve and perf¥ct them ; to 
drive want away, and misery flees at your | 
approach. It is your hand that so ten-| 
derly binds up the crushed and bleeding 
spirit, and gentle words from your lips 
bring joy to the heavy heart. Then you 
possess a heaven-born patience—always 
loving, always kind. You can gaze long 


make teaching a profession and elevate 
the process of developing the youthful 
|mind to the dignity of a science. Now 
ithat the teachers of Wisconsin have an 
organ through which they can communi- 
jcate with each other, I propose to present 
: : ifrom month to month somie of the ideas 
and earnestly into the vacant eye, and} _ j : 

é . : suggested, and facts accumulated during 
wait for reason to arouse from the sleep] _ A : ? 

: 2 many years experience in the school- 
of ignorance, enduring scorn and often sidan 
hatred the while. ; 

You area Teacher. The young re- 
joice at your coming ; the lips of the aged 
breathe blessings on your name. God 
loves you. Angels love you, for you are 


a teacher—a TEACHER. C. BE. A. f : 
Racine, Wis. reference to it. 





As “science is knowledge systema- 
tized,” and facts and principles are of but 
little value unless properly classified, I 
shall endeavor to follow a definite plan 
and arrange what I have to present with 


[For the Journal of Education. The foundation upon which the whole 

COMMON SCHOOLS, superstructure rests, is the right, or rather 
CONSIDERED THEORETICALLY AND PRACTICALLY | the duty of the State to educate the chil- 
dren of the State; Theargument in favor 
of the establishment by law of a system 
Tne education of the children of the|of public instruction has been so often 
people, whether considered in relation to|and so ably stated, that it is not necessary 
its present necessity or its future results,|to repeat it here. To deny the right of 
is a subject worthy the attention of the/ the State to use education as a means of 
Statesman, the Philosopher, the Philan-| preserving order; promoting public pros- 
thropist and the Christian. And though] perity, preventing pauperism, licentious- 
much has been said and written upon the/ness and crime, betrays unpardonable ig- 
subject during the last half century, much|norance of the fundamental principles of 
remains to be said. The continents and}our government. But while most per- 
larger islands in this great ocean of inves-|sons acknowledge the abstract right of 
tigation have been discovered and map-|the State in this matter, many deny that it 
ped out, the main features of the country | is the duty of the State to furnish instruc- 
have been quite accurately described, but! tion to the children of the people. They 
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claim that the State usurps the prerog: -| persons holding these views should regard 
tive of the parent whose peculiar duty it|an attempt on the part of the State to ed- 
is to educate his children, and that the) ucate their children as an unwarrantable 


interference of the State weakens the|interference. This is to be expected ; and 
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sense of parenta’ obligation, and destroys 
the interest which individuals would oth- 
erwise feel in the subject of education.— 
They say if knowledge is free, it will be 
undervalued ; what costs but little is lit- 
tle prized. This objection is founded up- 
on a misconception of the true nature and 
object of civil government. 

There has never been a clearer enunci- 
ation of principles, or a more definite 
statement of the relations existing between 
government and the individual, than was 
made by the founders of this republic.— 
It was emphatically declared that the peo- 
ple were sovereign, the source of all au- 
thority, that government possessed no 
powers except those delegated to it, and 
that the State as an organization was but 
ameans of giving direction and efficiency 
to united individual effort, but the em- 
bodied expression of the popular will.— 
Though in theory we still acknowledge 
the correctness of these principles, in ac- 
tion we have wandered far from the path 
marked out by our fathers. 


The tendency of all government towards 
centralization, the corrupting influence of 
party politics, and the admixture of for- 
eign elements, have contributed to sepa- 
rate the State from the individual, encour- 
aging, high-handed legislative and judicial 
aggression upon natural rights, and de- 
stroying the sense of personal responsi- 
bility for the existence of organized evil 
in the community. 

We find many at the present time who 
regard government as something above or 
beyond them, out of their sphere, a sort 
of self-propelling machine, with which 
they have nothing to do, and for which 
they are not responsible. No wonder that 


the best method of meeting and answer- 
ing their objections is not by trying to 
prove the right of the State to furnish 
public instruction, but by showing them 
that they themselves are the State, a part 
and parcel of the government. Somemay 
think these statements unnecessary, that 
the class of persons to whom they are ap- 
plicable is quite small. Let those who 
think thus, canvass the State in behalf of 
temperance, education or any other reform 
carefully scanning, as far as possible, the 
motives of those who render them aid in 
their undertaking. Many will act from 
personal and party predilections, many 
from sympathy moved by eloquent ap- 
peals to their feclings, many because they 
hope to receive a return in lessened tax- 
ation consequent upon the decrease of 
pauperism and crime ; but how very few 
from a sense of their personal responsi- 
bility growing out of the possession of the 
elective franchise and their consequent 
relation to the State. The prevalence of 
this want of personal responsibility is ev- 
idenced by those acts of lawless violence 
which have been perpetrated in this coun- 
try during a few years past. 


If men felt that they were the govern- 
ment, and personally responsible for un- 
wise or wicked legislation, they would 
sever the ties which bind them to party, 
spurn the demagogues who betray them, 
purify the ballot-box, consecrate it anew 
to truth and liberty, and bow in humble 
reverence before the majesty of the law— 
the expressed will of an enlightened ma- 
jority. Tne more I consider this subject 
the more I am convinced that the sense of 
personal responsibility to our fellow men, 








developed by and through the State as an 
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organism, is the corner stone of that ereat | subtraction as well as addition, and that 
temple yet to be reared in which shall be}every harm done is so much taken from 
gathered the whole brotherhood of na-/the aggregate of the good accomplished. 
tions to worship the Universal. To acertain extent the second of our rad- 

I place education on a level with pro-| ical principles modifies the first. If I 
tection to life and property. It is the | cannot avail myself of any specified 
duty of the parent to use those means | means of doing good, without doing more 
and influences which, while they produce jharin than good I am under obligations to 
the desired result with reference to his|leave that means untouched. If the me- 
chanic cannot use the labor-saving ma- 





a 
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own children, shall also insure the great- 
est benefit to the children of his neighbor. 
That this is best effected through a well 
arranged system of common schools, | 
firmly believe, and shall endeavor to prove 
in future numbers ofthe Journal. A. J. ¢. 


chinery without breaking its wheels and 
ruining its costly mechanism, he would 
better confine himself to his knife and axe. 
3ut while the second principle thus mod- 
ifies the first, it has a distinct bearing of 
its own. Weare bound not to use the 
instruments of action committed to us, for 
the production of evil. The mechanic 
Every consistent system of morals! may perfectly understand the use of the 
must have reference to man, both as an | machinery about him, and use it diligent- 
individual and as a member of society.—|]y., yet he is inexcusable if he employs 
It must recognize the fact that we are in-| 5+ for the injury instead of the benefit of 
volved in two sets of responsibilities ; and|},;. employer. 
are, to a certain extent, our brother’s| Now, example is one of the most pow- 
keepers as wellas our own. At its basis| o:fy) moral instruments which man can 
must be these two principles; that man] yield. It is a stimulant to good or evil, 
is bound to do the greatest possible good | which few are capable of resisting. We 
and to be guilty ofthe least possible harm. | are hound to use, and forbidden to abuse 
These principles will, in the most perfect jt, It is a delicate instrument, but that 
ethical scheme, be strengthened by the| only makes it more important that it 
introduction of the cardinal principle of! should be carefully employed. It is an 
Christianity, Love. These three princi-| instrument which may be unconsciously 
ples established, it will not be difficult to used, or rather which in its exercise may 
define, by their application, the morals of| produce effects which are wholly unknown 
example. tous. Wemay act witha design ofarous- 
If weare bound to do the greatest pos-| ing others to a like activity ; but we may 
sible good, we are bound to use all the] incite to good or tempt to evil those whom 
means within our reach. It would be ajwe do not see. The deeds of ancient he- 
plain contradiction to say that it is the|roes are still quoted to rouse the courage 


-~HE MORALS OF EXAMPLE. 
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duty of the mechanic to do all he can for 
his employer in a specified time ; and yet 
while in a shop filled with labor-saving 
machinery, he is excusable for using only 
his axe or his pocket knife. At the same 
time, it must be remembered that in the 
arithmetic of morals, there is a rule of 


<- 
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of the trembling. The humblest some- 
times live in all ages, and influence 
mankind while the race endures. Mary 
is somewhere breaking an alabaster box 
of ointment over a Saviour’s head to-day. 
Grace Darling still strains at the oars of 
her life-boat on the waves of every sea. 
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Sarah Martyn, the seamstress, is like an| 


angel in many a prison, and Robert Raikes, 
the shoemaker, teaches in ten thousand 
schools at once. So evil lives and multi- 
plies itself all over the earth. A single 
evil example may live forever, like a 
devil, and spread its dusky wings over 
myriads of hearts, No one knows how 
much harm he may do by a wrong act, 
perpetrated while others look on. He is 
waving a torch over materials as dry as 
tinder. One spark drifted on the wind, 
unknown to him, may make a fiercer 
blaze than that from which the spark was 
torn away. He may think himself guilt- 
less while a whole community sits in 
ashes. 


Weare led still further in this diree- 
tion, by the third general principle sug- 
gested—the principle of love. This ts to 
enter into all our relations with others, 
and to shape our conduct in every respect 
in. which that conduct can affect them.— 
Love leads to exertion in behalf of its ob- 
ject, prompts to the employment of every 
energy, overlooks no available resource. 
He must have an imperfect affection for 
his fellows, who is careless of his influ- 
ence over them, when one good example 


may be worth more than the Ko-hi-noor, | 


one bad one may be worse than the blow 
of a Saracenic cimeter. 
at the same conclusion, when we start 
from the principle of love, that we do 
when starting from the principle of duty. 
We are carried to that conclusion with 
rew force; for Love makes us careful of 
the feelings of others, as well as of their 
Sailings. It makes us anxious to avoid 
greiving those on whom it rests. But 
we may easily grieve by our example 
some whom we do not influence for evil. 
They may be grieved by it, on account of 
the perceived inconsistency in us, and 
also on account of its apprehended bad 


Thus we arrive 
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effect upon others. We may wound 
hearts which we do not poison. 





Love leads, also, to self-sacrifice, and 
may induce us to refrain from that which 
may injure, or pain another, even when 
inot see that the act from which our 


"7 
al 


we 
influence radiates, is in itself considered 
wrong. Love is not satisfied to enjoy at 
the expense of others. Let it be granted 
thatacertainact may be safely performed 
were there no one but God to observe it; 
so long as its performance in the presence 
of others may either lead them into sin, 
or grieve them by the appearance of sin 
which it presents to them; he who loves 
his neighbor will hesitate to perform it.— 
He will hesitate even though he might in 
other circumstances derive positive grat- 
ification from it. We are never to give 
up a principle. Love ‘oes not re ,uire 
that, even though our adherence to the 
principle should wound the conscience of 
those who differ from us in respect to the 
principle involved. Popular opinion may 
be wrong, and so the public conscience 
may speak on the wrong side. Popular 
opinion may require that witches be burn- 
jed, but we are not therefore out of re- 
spect to the feelings of others, to cut the 
fagzots for the execution. Love would 
|then require that we should endeavor to 
Saat the unfortunate victim, and though 


jit should pain the consciences of some 
'eood men, to endeavor to change the cur- 
Irent of popular sentiment. Butifathing 
lis wrong, neither in itself or on account 
lof circumstances, and yet others suppose 
it to be wrong, we are bound by Love to 
have respect to their opinion in our con- 
duct. Even the prejudices and whims of 
others, when conscientiously entertained, 
are not to be treated with contempt. We 
may try to reason away what we are not 
at liberty to despise. 


When that which we might safely prac- 
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tice is n positiy ely injurious to othen s, When 
what is innocent in us, becomes sinful in 
them, and they are encouraged in it by 
example, something more than the prin- 
ciple of Love requires that we refrain.— 
We are doing harm. Lead a fellow trav- 
eler, blindfold, to the edge of a fissure i: 
an Alpine glacier, and let him step into it, 
is he not lost as truly as if while stand- 
ing with him on its brink, you had throw: 
Wall 


edge while others. 


him in? And are you guiltless ? 
along the slippery 
without your Alpine staffand your stead) 
nerves, are looking on, and while you 
believe that they may follow in you 
steps; ven- 
turesome youth, inspired by your 
ple, and attempting to go where you hac 
safely tred, has fallen from 
verge, do you exonerate yourself? 
not his blood ring like thunder through 
calling to you from the 


when news is brought that a 
exam- 
the dizzy 


Does 


the ice-caves, 
ground? 

The truth is, more harm is done indi- 
rectly, by the power of evil example, in 
corrupting the morals of most communi- 
ties, than by deliberate solicitation; and 
this ought to be understood, not only by 
those who wish to make their lives radi- 
ant with good influences, but by those 
who are willing to mect the consequences 
of selfish gratification, yet do not think 
how many others crowd their train to 
ruin. We have but begun to settle 
question whether we shall sip the cup, or 
indulge in ‘“ euchre,” 
ded that we can do the one without in- 
toxication, and the other without gam- 


the 


when we have deci- 


The bare fact that we can do both 
ample most per- 


bling. 
“safely,” makes 
nicious to the lookers-on, for 
them to think that they can indulge as safe- 
ly aswe. Could the young man read that 
prophetic word—Drunkard—in the bead- 
ed wine as he lifts it to the light, he would 


our ex 
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dra the glass as if an asp had stung him. 

Could he decypher among the hieroglyph- 
ics of his cards the certain prophecy that 
he would become a black-leg, he would no 
more touch the leaves than if they were 
dlates of bur Let the parent 
inderstand that his children are daily 
his life into their own, by the 


ning brass. 


lrawing 
nagnetic power of influence, and that he 
is silently shaping their future. Let the 
‘ceacher understand that heis imparting 
he most both in 
norals and in knowledge, by his “‘ uncon- 
scious tuitions.” Let the student re- 
member that the sharp angles of his char- 


momentous lessons, 


while his own soul receives 
its influences It were not 
‘asy to exhaust the subject of organic 
ife—the life of the family—the life of the 
school—the life of the community. We 
have but planted a finger post at the en- 
trance of the branching paths of thought. 


:chool-mates, 
from theirs. 


Racine, Wis. Z. M. H. 
di ut ell oe ed 
TEACH THE TRUTH. 
—o— 


Never leave a promise unfulfilled in 
letter or in spirit. Be punctual. Tardi- 
‘ally a species of petit larceny, 
that a man that is truthful, practically as 
well as theoretically, will despise. Let 
everything in the school-room be truth- 
orderly. Order is 
truth ; Teach the truth. 
Let your deiinitions be exact, complete ; 
let your arguments be conclusive, your 
demonstrations perfect. Be precise in 
statement; never state asa fact what you 
do not know to be so. Teachers must 
share with parents the responsibility of 
training the youth of this generation to 
habits of truth telling, truth acting and 
truth living. 

Ve often censure pupils for doing what 
we have unconsciously taught them to do; | 


} sis rene 
hess Is Gene 


ful, or in other words, 
disorder is a lie. 
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Indeed nner that we ai to form the char- | 


acter of others, is unconsciously done.— lat the 


influence, like other great forces, acts not | 
less silently than omnipotently, in effect-| 
ing its results. The teacher must appear| 

to his pupils a diving truth. There must| 
be consistency in his life; his ex: imple | 
must speak while his tongue is silent and| 
it must illustrate what his mouth has ut-| 
tered. There must be wniformity in his 
life ; not sameness, but symmetry. Some- 
times shadows may flit across the land- 
scape, but let the pupil feel that the sun 
is always shining behind the cloud. 

We must make the young feel the|! 
meanness of lying. They may know that 
it is wicked, but they ought to jel that 
it is mean. They should be taught to 
lose aright hand sooner than violate their 
word. In some of our schools the boy 
who tells the truth always,is abused, while | 
the habitual liar isa hero among his! 
school-mates. Fashionable society, as it 
is called, is an enormous lie; anditis the 
duty of every teacher to make this mat- 
ter a subject of study, and perseveringly 
and wisely to train the youth of our land 
to truth—truth in science, 
morality. Teach them the love of truth. 
Teach them that is the nucleus around 
which all the gems that beautify and adorn 
the character, crystalize and flash during 
the dark hours of temptation; that it is! 
the central idea around which the other | 





society and| 





virtues circle and shine amid the storms 
of passion. J. G. MCM, 





°e 


VAGRANCY. 





Look at the Young America of our 
schools, who play, such fantastic tricks as 
would make angels weep. He has no 
reverence for age—no respect for station. 
He insults a lady with the easy noncha- 
lance of the experienced profligate. To 
his parents he feels he owes no obedience, 
and takes most effectual means to show 





it. On the street he rides down with his 





fe 
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| sted the aged inl parm ws sai 
“ slow coach” he has left sprawl- 
jing in his wake. His snow-balls, with a 
stone in the middle—if stones happen to 
be conv enient—fly with refreshing im- 
| partiality at all passers, and his hilarious 
enjoyment has reached its acme when he 
sees the claret, as he facetiously terms it, 
flowing from the countenance of some 
unlucky victim of his sport. He yells in 
the street worse than a Yahor,—to his 
own infinite delight, and to the utter dis- 
gust of every lover of quiet; he does the 
same in the lecture and concert-room, 
with the additional embellishments of 
fierce stamps, shrill whistlings and un- 
earthly groans. In short, wherever he 

s, he is an unendurable nuisance. 

WwW hy, instead of young gentlemen, are 
such animals turned loose from our 
schools, both public and private, to play 
their parts on the stage of life? It is no 
doubt attributable to many causes, such as 
bad home influences, instruction by in- 


jcompetent and careless teachers, and al- 


most total heglect of moral training in 
our schools; but the most important and 


|deep-seated of all, is, undoubtedly what 


the Bostonians politely term absenteeism, 
but which, being a plain, blunt man, I 
shall call by its right name, vagrancy.— 
This is the poisoned fountain that sends 
its streams of death through all the chan- 
nels of society. Every city and village 
has its army of young vagrants who 
prowl through its streets, and whose mi- 
asmatic breathings so pollute the moral 
atmosphere, that no pure soul can inhale 
it, without taking in the terrible infection. 
There is no escape for any; the foul va- 
|pors penctrate to the most sacred recess- 
es of our homes. Are the purest and 


|brightest hopes of parents who have an 


sarnest and constant care for the well-be- 
ing of their children, to be forever blast- 
ed by the insidious and diabolical teach- 
ings of the street? Is nothing to be 
done—can nothing be done to snatch 
these vagrants themselves, from the do- 
minion of the Evil One? The people of 
our cities and town are earnestly repeat- 
ing the question. They are beginning to 
move in the matter. Already has the 
School Board of Cincinnati adopted the 
form of a vagrancy and truancy law, to 
be submitted to the Legislature.—Ohio 
Normal School Advoca te. 
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Supecintendent § Department.| 


OrFicE oF Svp’r. or Prauic Instruction, 
Madison, December 31st, 1855. 


It is made by law the duty of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to “ prepare in 
each year a report, to be submitted to the leg- 
islature, bearing date on the last day of Decem- 
ber in each year, containing— 

“1, An abstract of all the common school 
reports received by him from the several clerks 
of the county boards of supervisors, 

“2. A statement of the condition of the com- 
mon schools in this State. 

“3. Estimates and accounts of expenditures 
of the school moneys. 

“4, Plans for the improvement and manage- 
ment of the common school fund, and for the 
better organization ef the common schools.—— 
And— 

“5, All such matters relating to his office 
and the common schools of the State, as he shall 
deem expedient to communicate.” 

The required abstract of county returns will 
be found at the close of this report. 

The number of counties in this state is fifty. 
From the abstract of the county reports, we 
learn that in the forty five organized counties, 
there were on the first day of September last 
four hundred and sixty-eight towns and cities, 
containing three thousand five hundred and | 
eighty-four districts and joint districts. Of; 
this number of whole and joirt districts, 332 
have reported to the town superintendents 
required by law. The number of districts re- 
ported last year is 2226, showing an increase 
of 1358 whole and joint districts The increase 
is in part the result of divisions of old districts, 
but is mainly attributable to the increase of 
pepulation in our state and the settlement of} 
new teritory. Still, it is a matter of regret, | 
that the carving up of large districts into sinall 
ones is quite common, intreducing dissension, 
poor schools, and many and great hindrances 
in the way of all educational progress and pros- 
perity. 
school house, very 
are often sacrificed. The 
that children require, for the development of a 
healthy organization, the daily excercise equiv- 
alent to one or two iniles travel. In pleasant 
weather a walk of two or even three miles is no 
hardship to them. It has been observed, and 
the testimony of teachers confirms the observ- 
ation, ‘‘ that as a general rule, those children 
who lives farthest from the school house, are 
the most punctual in their daily attendance, 
and make the greatest progress in their studies.” 
The whole number of children in 

the State on the first day of 

September, 1855, between the 

ages of four and twenty was 
The whole number set down in 
the Report for the year 1854, 












important considerations 


186,085 


To the fancied benefit of being near a} 


fact is overlooked | 
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was - - - 155,125 
Increase in the State for the year 

1855 = 30,960 
The whole number of children who 

have attended school during the 

year ending Sept. 1, 1855, is 122,452 
Of these 119,687 were between 

the ages of four and twenty. 
The number reported last year 

over four, and under twenty, 

as attending school, was - 101,580 
Increase of attendance for sien 

year, 18,107 


There was receiv ed from various 
sources for the year 1855, for 
school purposes, the sum of 

Of this amountthere was expended 
for same purposes, the sum of 

As follows :— 


$264,764 03 
250,075 70 


For Teachers’ wages, = - $216,542 72 
* Libraries, - - = 4,741 21 
“ other purposes, - - 28,791 77 

Amount unéXpended, - 14,688 33 

Excess of money received and ex- 

pended for school purposes over 
amount of year 1854, - - 22,647 49 


Excess for teachers’ w ages, - 53,057 08 

These figures indicate a healthy educational 
progress in our State, as compared with those 
of former years. Still, with our great and gen- 
jeral prosperity, they are scarcely what we had 
jarightreasonably to expect. Weare not, how- 

ever, to estimate the degree of interest, and 
| the measure of improvement in all localities by 
| the figures here given. While in many places 
there has been little or no improvement on the 
previous year, in others the condition of things 
has been materially changed for the better, far 
larger amounts have been raised for school pur- 








.| poses, and the wages of teachers have been great- 


ly increased. 


| The School Fund—Its Unproductive and Pro- 
dactire Capital—Amount of Income—Appor- 
tionment de. 
The capital of the School Fund consists of 1. 
Uuprodactive property, being 35,951 acres of 
land, located in the several counties as follows : 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Counties. Acres. Valuation. 
Washington (Bleck) 40 $1,343 20 
Dodge, 39 49-100 240 10 

| Fond du Lae, 40 51 00 
Margnette, 38 .40 56 71 
Portage, 7.160 8,950 25 
Polk, — 3,200 4,022 54 
Pierce, 32 .22 43 51 
Door, 4,540 6,012 32 
Kewaunee, 320 413 70 
Adams, 640 728 00 
Buffalo, 2,003 .01 2,476 80 
Dunn, 1,798 .24 2,347 12 
Jackson, 6,247 47 7,809 2: 
Clark, 1,480 1,975 14 
Chippewr, 2,360 2,889 60 
Trempeleau, 4,720 6,045 96 
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Jefferson Canal, 1,076 10 “144 
Oatagamie, 216 .02 456 27 

47,303 25) 
2d. Loans secured by 1 mortgag 

on Real Estate, 291,309 S4 
Balance due on sales, 1,567.9 132 98 
Balance in Treasury, 88,026 48 
Total capital of School Fund, 

Dee. 31, 1855, $1,897,269 30 
Deducting the amount in Treas- 

ury, subject to loau, we have 

as the amount of sapere 

capital, - 1,859,242 $2 
Total capital of School “Fund 

last year, - - - 1,670,258 77 jt 
Increase for 1845, 227,010 53 
Theincame of School F und sub- 

ject to apportionment the 

present year is as follows: 

Interest upon productive cap- 

ital at 7 per cent., - 130,076 99 
Balance of reyenue on hand, 

Dee. 31, 1898, - - 17,479 00) 
Total income, - - 147,555 99 
Increase of income over r that of 

the year 13854° = + 5,571 70 


Overamount apportioned on the 
10th of March last, - 


The productive 


21,649 97 


sapital of the School Fund 


is annually increased by sales of School Lands, | 


and from other sources, and consequently the 
revenue for the support of the public schools of 
the State. When the remaining lands shall 
have been sold, and the proceeds added to the 
productive capital of the Fund, the income an- 
nually derived from the whole will aid largely, 
indeed, in the education of the sons and daugh- 
ters of the State, and in deepening and strength- 
ening the foundations of all true prosperity. 


GENERAL REMARKS, RECOMMEDATIONS, ETC, 





The age in which we live is full of promise. 





Old things are passing away, and all things 
are being made new. Not that we yet can 


clearly discover the near approach of either a 
political, social, or religious millenium, but that 
we can catch glimpses of the 
a far brighter and happier day. [gnorance, want 
suffering, selfishness and dissension are not the 
hard necessities of our being, and cannot always 
continue. They shall not always darken our 
life—they shall not always hedge in the path 
of progress, The light that breaks froma single 
point in the intellectual and moral heavens, 
shall spread wider and yet wider, deepening 
and gathering intensity in its onward flow, 
until the whole earth shall be flooded as witha 
seaof glory. The restlessness, activity, intense 
effort, and the stirring and deeply excitingevents 
of our time, are true indications of the ap- 
proaching period when principle shall provail 





more than system, and there shall be less of 


wrong and suffering and tears. 
There is more Thought in the world than 


 — 
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surly dawning of 
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ead lthis generally pre- 
more intelligent, more 
2nd of a purer and loft- 
rich has prece¢ ded it. 

, away from the means 
ight of thought, or of having no 
| time for thought of anything beyond the nar- 
jrow cirele of their own physical wants, the con- 
| dition of the laboring masses has been improved, 
jmagnificent stores of knowledge have been 
;opened, and a general diffusion of intelligence 
has prepared the way for Thought. And as 
knowledge increases Thought expands, is el- 
evated, and becomes more free. Then there 
begin the pulsations of a new and higher life— 
he ¢ “apacities of the soul are enlarged—a clearer 
!and stronger perception of right and duty is im- 
parted—and man begins to lift himself erect in 
the ity of his augustnature. Hence, those 
denominated the Common People—the toiling, 
degraded, and suffering millions—through the 
power of thought are opening their eyes to seo 
that this is God’s earth; and some way or other, 
all His children, even the poorest and weakest 
{have a right to so much of the soil, and water, 
and air as shall sustain life under circumstances 
favorable to unfold and develope the faculties 
jand attributes of the whole man—physical, so- 
j cial, intellectual and religious, 

Thought is clearly an element of progress; 
jand if their be that which yields under its 
| power, it is hecause it is wanting in adaptation, 

or is false, and wholly unfit for “the place it oc- 
feupies. Truth cannot suiler from thought—no 
good thing can be permanently injured by it; 
it conserves that which is excellent, and right, 
and true, and binds up the good of to day 
with that which may be developed to-morrow. 
Thus it, is naturally aiding in our redemption 
from many and great evils, and making the 
law of universal brotherhood of practical force 
and effect in all lands when its freedom is tol- 
erated. Before its power Thrones shall erum- 
ble and Despotisms shall pass away—cruelty 
and injustice shall fiee from among men—human 
equality shall be established—oppression shall 
cease—religion he shorn of pride and self right- 
eousness—and there be new heavens and anew 
earth. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is there so much free 
thought as in our own land. In no other part 
of the world is broader scope allowed it, or 
greater stimulus supplied it. And here, as in 
no other country it works out its legitimate ten- 
dencies, and achieves its noblest triumphs ;— 
and is at once an element and an evidence of 
ournational greatness and prosperity. True there 
might be more mental independence—more up- 
right, unbending “ backbone”—more manliness 
self-reliance and self-respect, than there is.— 
Bigotry and intolerance are here as elsewhere. 
Fashion, custom, easte and false distinction 
circumscribe, fetter and enthrall in this Repub- 
lican land as in the Old World. But it need 
not be so, for these are backed by no political 
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tically she its s symbol i in those ntahepnanale 
uat concern themselves with tie weliare, en- 
litenment and moral elevation of humanity. 
no class, sect or party, but to God only. ‘e of the great West may take just pride in 
One of the agents—and a principal one—| our physical advantages and blessings, multi- 
by which is developed this increased and in-| plied and rich b seyond those of almost any other 
creasing thought, is the Common Scroor,—| people. Perhaps no other portion of our highly 
Planted amid the rugged and rocky hills of| favored country possesses so varied and abund- 
New England, or the sunny vales of the South,} ant natural resources as the mighty Valley of 
or upon the broad, green prairies of the West, | the Mississippi, of which our State forms a part. 
it unfolds the germ of intelleet, “rears the ten-| Consider our ine Xxhaustable mines of mineral 
der thought,” ** forms the common mind,” and| wealth, our “ openings” and prairies, with the 
fits and qualifies in no smail degree for the ae-| richest and most pr ductive in the world; 
tive duties of life, and the responsibilities of; cur vast inland seas dotted with the whit> sails 
citizenship. Humble and obscure it may be,| ofa busy commerce: our broad rivers running 
communicating to the children of lowly birth} to the ocean, bearing upon their bosom the 
only the simplest rudiments of knowledge, yet, wealth which industry has extracted from the 
it is one of the strong d esof the land—|carth; our green hills and ¢l ‘ul valleys, and 
the Nursery , : Many a bare-|fruitful plains; ail furnishing employment, 
footed boy, with ragged juc ‘ket and tanned face, | hways and homes for honest labor in every 
has gone gut from it with great thoughts stir- imate calling and pursuit; consider all 
ring within his soul because of its ministrations; | thre se, and tell meif the li ines have not fallen to 
his ambition aroused and his ‘catbesiann en-| us in pleasant pl aces, aud if ours is not indeed 
kindled, to achieve a noble destiny in some de-/| a goodly herita; 
partment of intellectual or moral effort, and; Let us look 
make bright some page of his country’s history. this broad territ 
atient thought” kas been born of its humble derness. From the rugged 
ministry—thought that moves, guides, and will; mountains and valleys of New 
redeem and save the world. Totheextent that the proud old Em 
the Common School widens the sphere of intel-| South, froza tl i 
lectual action and effort, aids in the diffusion of and from far-off 
intelligence, and tends to elevate individuals, peopled the solitude 
and communities in the seale ef moral being, it, The forests have been swept av rich 
may justly be regarded as one of the symbols | mould of the prairies turned by the e busy plow, 
of a great and prosperous State. It is an in-| towns and cities builded, railroads constructed, 
strument of achicvement, and an agent “of ac-/a large and prosperous conn established, 
tual power and of living performance.” and the foundation of and material 
There are other signs and representatives of greatness 1: oa le ep Ina common- 
national greatness. “ However insignifieant it, wealth thus abot in natural resourees, 
really is,” says Chapin, “man spreads an ideal thus settle f and improved, full of enterprise 
glory over the land of his birth. Perhaps its;and prosperity, full of busy industry and in- 
historical importance compensates for its geo-| creasing wealth, pressing continually onward 
graphical narrowness, or its material poverty in its upward and prosperous wey, and con- 
is hidden by its intellectual wealth. From its) cerning itself ith all great means and meas- 
stock of mighty men—its heroesand bards, and ures of public improvement, we might think 
sages--who have brightened the roll of fame; that little or nothing more was wanting to con- 
or from its memorable battle-fields, on wild) stitute it truly g id powerful. Dut there 
heath and in mountain defile; or from its are other and essential elements of greatness 
achievements, which have swelled the tide of and power, elements intellectual and moral in 
human enterprise, and made the world its debt-| their nature, and which conduce to the true and 
or; he draws the inspiration, he « es away |barmonious development of man. The broad 
the conviction of greatness—so that wherever | expansion of mind, the liberal view, the refined 
its emblems come before his eyes, they touch | taste, the sound judgment which learning se- 
the deep springs of reverence and pride.” cures; the independence and integrity of char- 
But there is something necessary beside what acter, the upward aim, the serene dignity, the 
ishere enumerated, to constitute a country truly lofty purpose, the spirit of humanity and broth- 
great. The sign of its enduring prosperity and |erhood which moral principle imparts; these 
glory are not to be found in mere dead, inert, are what give to a State, as well as to individ- 
or ideal thirgs, but in those that possess vital | uals, true ‘elevation, sublimity, prosperity and 
force and energy, and that take in pieces and} greatness. To furnish the most liberal and ef- 
reconstruct, purify, exalt, enlighten and make | ficient means of mental and moral cultivation 
desert pixces green and beautiful. A people|to the entire population, is therefore, the busi- 
may be great, and have great power, because of | ness and duty of the State. Not so much in its 
political importance, vast possessions and|broad geographical limits, the fertility of its 
strong institutions ; but that nation is the great- | soil, its mineral resources, and its facilities for 
est, which far less favored physically and po-| trade and commerce, as in its thousands of im- 
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common consent. Every man, if 
think, believe, speak and act for 
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mortal souls, its mines of intellectual riches, 


menting the aggregate of its intelligence and 
moral virtue, lies its real wealth, power and 
safety. 

It consults its true interests and its essential 
glory, therefore, only when it scatters the seeds 
of knowledge broadcast over its entire surface 
—only when, through its wisely appointed me- 
diums, it pours out light freely through all its 
borders and into its remotest corners, as God 
pours out sunshine and rain from heaven, 

It is a thought in which we may well take 
pride, that in our own State the means for ob- 
taining knowledge have been largely supplied. 
Indeed, as a general thing, they have been 
brought to every man’s door. Recently settled 
as is Wisconsin, if we look around for the i ig- 
norant, we shall find them without trouble ;— 
but if we look fer those who are condemned, by 
disadvantages of situation, or other cause, to 
unavoidable ignorance, we shall generally 
search in vain. A munificent fund has been 
created, the free school established, and the 
school-master sent abroad. When the entire} 
income from the fund shall become available 
and our free school system perfected and made 
harmonious in all its parts, end the school- 
master enabled to give full proof of his exalted 
ministry, we may well question whether any} 
State in the Union, with respect to educational | 
advantages and facilities, shall surpass eur! 
own, 

But while saying this, [ would not forget that 
before we can attain to this position, very much 
remains to be done 





capacity. Not only have we to jealously guard 
we have to adapt our public school system to 
our changing circumstances, and any new con- 


ard of public instruction, to supply defects and 
remedy errors of administration, to give to our 
free schools an enlarged sphere of usefulness as 
mediums of practical knowledge, by introdue- 
ing new and interesting branches of study in 
addition to those now pursued, thus directing 
fund, and system, and administrative and su- 
pervisory power, and free school to the accom- 
plishment of one great object kept in view :— 
The development of a free, true, harmonious 
human soul. 

Yes, to this end should we labor as legislator, 
executive, superintendent, district board, teach- 
er, parent, citizen, that each child within our 
broad territory shall be trained and disciplined 
into an intelligent and self governedindividual, 
capable of acting well his part in all the duties 
of life. Not only the happiness of our children, 
but also the highest good of the state, require 
this at our hands. 

Immediately on receiving the appointment 
to the office of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, made vacant by the death of its late 
worthy and highly esteemed incumbent, Hon. 





and its bountifully furnished agencies for aug- 


that there is much for the} 
State to do—much for the people in their every | 


our school fund from peculation and fraud, but | 


ditier growing out of them, to elevate the stand- | 
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Hf. A. Wright, [ sought by visitation and cor- 
respondence to ascertain more fully than Thad 
been able previously to learn, what were the 
practical workings of our present sehool system 
in its various details—how administered—how 
supervised in its operations—and with what 
results; what its‘defects, if any it had, and what 
changes or improvements were required, if any, 
to better adapt it to particular localities ; what 
the condition, character, and wants of our 
schools, and what was essential to the greater 
vitality and efficiency of both system and 
schools. From what I have learned with 
|respect to the various points on which inform- 
jation was sought, I am satisfied that under 
| present cireumstances and the existing condi- 
tion of things, our system of common “schools, 
in the main, is admirably adapted to the need 
of most portions of the State. Any radical 
change in its leading outlines or principles, I 
| am confident, would take from its general adap- 
|tation, and consequently render it less capable 
| of answ sring the end for which it was designed. 
| At the same time there is an apparent want of 
| harmony in che details of the system—many 
|defects—many omissions—and these render it 
jless productive of good results than it other- 
}wise would be. Here changes, modifications, 
jnew features can be advantageously intro- 
| duced, and will add to the completness, effici- 
}eney and success of the whole. The full and 
leffectual operation of the system is hindered, 
| and its good effects proportionably lessened by 
| many and great errors and defects in admin- 
listration. ‘There is quite too frequently a lack 
of appreciation or of fidelity on the part of 
}oficers charged with administrative duty.— 
| District boards are not always wisely chosen. 
Or if the best men, the fittest by qualification 
jare elected, they are quite too apt to overlook 
{the importance of their official duties, and to 
| discharge them hastily and imperfectly, as the 
|calls of private business press upon their atten- 
jtion, As though anything could be estimated 
of more consequence to the individual, to society 
and the State, than proper training of the im- 
mortal minds of a rising generation ! 
Incompetent and inefficient supervision must 
also be named as a hindrance to the harmon- 
ious and effective operation of our educational 
system, thus preventing an enjoyment of the 
full measure of benefit it is calculated to im- 
part. Upon an enlightened, faithful, and judi- 
cious supervision of our schools, will materially 
depend their character, condition and useful- 
ness. Great and important as the proper train- 
ing of the intellects of our children, the right 
cultivation of the moral powers, the harmoni- 
ous development of the whole being, are the 
interests to be supervised. What watchful and 
patient supervision do they demand? How 
ought we to plan, and labor, and appropriate 
abundant means, that in our schools, and 
through the influences that shall go out from 
them, these may be subserved and promoted— 
the body—the intellect—the heart, be trained, 
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disciplined, and fully equipped for the service 
of life. And yet, in far too numerous instances, 
men wholy unqualified are chosen for the dis- 
charge of this important duty. ‘The people, in 
part, are to be blamed for this; but only in part, 
as we shall see by and by. 

There is much else that stands in the way of 
the effectual working of our school system, and 
prevents it from giving full proof of its adapt- 
ation and power. I will only barely allude to 
these adverse causes in this place. They are: 
miserable school houses miserably located, di- 
visions and subdivisions of districts, want of 
uniformity in text books, and worse than all 
else, indifference and neglect on the part of 
parents. I may be allowed to remark in this 
connection, that in many places visited, I have 
been gratified to meet with decisive evidences 
of substantial interest and mutual co-operation 
on the behalf of popular education, from par- 
ents, district boards, superintendents, teachers 
and citizens generally ; evidences beheld in the 
united determination to make the common 
school the best school, by combinining numbers 
and wealth, by furnishing larger means and 
better facilities for the better instruction of the 
young. Thus we begin to realize the idea of 
the People’s College in the district school.— 
May it be more and more realized, until the 
common schools of the State, in all essential re- 
quisites, shall become colleges indeed! 


I come now to the question—What do we 
need by way of perfecting practically our sys- 
tem of public instruction, elevating and im- 
proving the character and condition of our com- 
mon schools, and securing to individuals and 
the State the full measure of benefit they are 
designed to impart? The answer, to some ex- 
tent, has already been indicated in the preceding 
remarks ; but the question demands a more de- 
finite and specific answer, involving in some of 
its particulars considerable discussion. 

There is needed such a modification of our 
general system of Public Instruction, by means 
of a supplementary act, as shall adapt it to ex- 
isting wants in our large towns and villages, 
and the more thickly populated rural districts. 
Only with much difficulty can the provisions of 
the present law be made available in effecting 
the required change. The full benefits of a 
more thorough and efficient system of organiz- 
ation and discipline are now secured only by 
special act. Only the common district school 
is recognized distinctly by our present system 
and law. Something above and beyond this is 
imperiously demanded by the educational needs 
of hundreds of localities in our State. Union 
Schools can, indeed, be organized under the 
present law,—but only, as I said, with great 
difficulty. We need, then, such special provis- 
ions as that while the general system shall re- 
main operative as'now where it best adapts it- 
self to the existing condition of things, the lo- 
calities referred to, may, if they shall so elect, 
enjoy the advantages of a well devised system 


of graded schools. The*following is presented 
as the outlines of such a system: 

Ist. The consolidation of the several districts 
within a city, village, or part of a town, for the 
purposes of a better organization, management 
and supervision of schools. 

2d. The organization of so many Primary 
Schools of a city, village or part of a town as 
may be required, and of a Central High School. 
[Where the number of pupils is no more than 
four or five hundred, a single school, with Pri- 
mary, Intermediate and High School Depart- 
ment will be sufficient. ] 

3d. The organization, superintendence and 
management of such schools, or school, to de- 
volye ou a Board of Education consisting of 
three or more Commissioners and a Superin- 
tendent, which said Board shall be vested with 
all the powers of present District Boards. 

4th. The Common Council of a city, or the 
Trustees of a village, to raise by tax such sums 
as may be determined and certified by said 
Board of Education to be necessary or proper 
for the purposes of purchasing School Houses, 
paying teachers wages, &e., &e. 

These, in brief, are the general outlines of 
the system which, through its practical work- 
ings, under a wise and careful administration, 
has given to the city of Racine its model schools. 
None there dream of going back to the old 
| district system. We do not propose, therefore an 
untried experiment, when we submit this system 
of graded schools for adoption in all cities and 
villages in our State. In all favorable localities, 
if properly administered, it will make the pub- 
lic schools the best schools—more than any 
mere private or select schools possibly can be 
—and thus do away with the necessity of the 
burdensome maintenance of the latter. 

We need for an increase of interest and sub- 
stantial piofit in our public schools, an addition 
of studies to those usually pursued. In other 
words we need for the attainment of the high- 
est object of the District School, that the course 
of instruction therein should be more thorougly 
practical in its character—fitting those who go 
out from such school, so far as may be, for the 
callings and employments of active life. To 
this end I would be pleased to see added to the 
list of studies which the law specifies as esssen- 
tial to be tanght in our Common Schools—that 
of Natural History, embracing at least the ele- 
ments of Botany, Zoology and Geology. 

If the study of Natural History were intro- 
duced into our schools, it could not fail, I think, 
of becoming “one of the most grateful and 
efficient of the formative powers in education.” 
It affords an excellent discipline for the intel- 
lectual, and leads “the human mind to adora- 
tion, trust and love.” It is of great practical 
utility, and is of essential advantage to the 
farmer, dairyman and gardener in particular. 

It promotes health and cheerfulness—frees 
the mind from the dread and apprehension of 
supernatural power —brings the moral af- 
fections into communion with the harmonies 
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of nature sources of the purest 
happiness 

A most interesting communicatin from Prof. 
HL. 8. Baird of the Smithsonian Institution, on} 
the Importance and method of introducing the 
study of Natural History into public schools, 
will be found under the head of ie aaa 
to which attention is respectfully called. 

We neod a more thorough and efficient su-| 
pervision of the public schools, than in general | 
can be had under the present Tam 
not prepared to say, that at present, it would 
be hest to abulish the office of town : 

dent, and substitute therefor that of county su-| 
perintendent, er that a town board of exam- 
iners should be charged with the duty of super- 
vision. Still it apparent, that generally, 
with only here and there an exception, either 
because of ineompetency, or want of sufficient 
pecuniary compensation or lack of interest, the 
duties of superintendent are untaithfully 
formed, and the office comes far short an-| 
swering the end for which it was designed.—} 
In very many towns it is next to an impossibil- 
ity to find an individual who is in any su 
degree qualitied for the successful dischar 
the duties of this offi In others, where there | 
is perhaps, no lack of qualified men, the re 
is the same because of the mea; } 
pensation fixed bylaw. And whe 

by education and taste, is fitted for an 
gent and successful performance of the work ot 
supervision, is induced to accept the office, he 
is either too poor to make the sacrifice of time} 
and money required of him; or being a pro 
ous business man, and furnished with profi 
employment, he gives time only to a hasty a1 
imperfect discharge of his official duties, 
few interested, devoted men, work withou 
regard to earthly reward, and bear in from the 
scene of their active and patient labors, the| 
yellow sheaves with rejoicing. | 

With the town superintendent alone, we! 
might have afar more effective supery 
than at present, were we disposed to pay awell| 
qualified officer as liberaliy as we pay the man 
who saws our wood, or who takes care of our| 
eattle. But if we would have this supervision | 
most effective, and such as the condition of our} 
schools demand, we must unite, in my opinion, | 
county or assembly district with the town super-| 
intendency. 
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By doing this we shall bring to! 
the important work of supervision, a class of in-| 
telligent, earnest, faithful men. Teachers will 
be subjected to a more rigid and practical ex- 
amination, and their ambition powerfuly stimn- | 
lated to excel in their profession. We would| 
furnish, too, 2 competent lecturer in the person 
of each county superintendent, who could talk 
familiarly to the people of their educational 
wants, and point out how they best may be met 
and satisfied. Controversies that are now set- 
tled only by appeal to the state superintendent 
would be arranged to the mutual satisfaction 
of the parties, and neighborhood contentions 
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lresults of the improved system of supervision, 
jconduces pow erfully to the welfare and pros- 
perity of the schools, as evidenced by trial in 
|the state of New York. (See comunication of 
ifon, H. S. Randall on this subject, aecompany- 
ing this resport.) 
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needs to be largely augmented. I name this 
fur the pu a of ealling the attention of the 
Legislature to the importance of making pro- 


‘teachers in 
ctice their calling. The 
tion has in part been met by 
itful and wise provision of the board of 
State University. Iallude to the 
ishment of a Normal Department and the 
ein, For 
further information you are respectfully refer- 
red to the accompany ing communication faom 
Chancellor Lathrop, whose views meet with my 
ial approbati 
Much can be accomplished in aid of the suit- 
able preparation and discipline of teachers, by 
county institutes, properly organized and con- 
ducted. In order that we may derive the 
rreatest benefit from these institutes it 
ial that some pecuniary aid and encourage- 
should ranted by the legislature. A 
three hundred dollars a year, 
ie Superintendent to employ 
are required to — 
nstruc- 
no pee would 
1 labor, assured 
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| provi sion of the school law with respect to the 


collection of district taxes, is unwise, and ought 
to be abolished. A return to the former system 
of assessment and collection is earnestly asked 


| for, and is hereby recommended. 


The Wisconsin Educational Journal having 
ansterred by its former proprieter to the 
State Association, and as, the Wis- 
consin Journal of Education become the ac- 
credited organ of this department, it is desired 
that the ature provide for having a copy 
placed in each and every School District Library 
in the State. Such similar provision has 
been made in New York on behalf of its School 
Journel with excellent results. In this case the 
success of the enterprise greatly depends upon 


tr. 





achers’ 








or 





| the legislative aid, to which reference has been 


made. I trust the subject will receive, as it 
merits, your serious and careful consideration. 

In obedience to the re juirements of an “act 
to provide for the purchase of a certain number 
of copies of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
and for their distribution to the several public 
schools of the State,” approved March 21, 
I contracted in July last with the publis shers of 
said dictionary for three thousand copies there- 
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four dollars per copy. 
ed according to contract, 
of transportation could be prov 
distributed. Up to this date distribution has been 
made as follows: 


The hooks were receiv- 
and so far as means 


1, have been 











founty. No.Copice. Counzy No. Copies. 
srown, 26 Kenosha, 67 
Columbia, 118 Manitowoe, 47 
Dane, i92 Outagamie, 30 
Dodge, 195 Racine, 86 
Fond du Lac, 137 Sheboygan, 100 
Jefferson, 135 Waukesha, 127 


Books have been sent as follows, for which no 


receipts have been received. 


Winnebago, 95 Layfayette, 76 
Walworth, 137 C¢ hippewa, 3 
Oconto 2 Richland, 25 
Ozaukee, 50 Crawford, i] 
Milwaukee, 85 Marquette, 112 
Rock, 134 Waupacca, 32 
Washington, 102 Jackson, 9 


It is proper to state, that, at the date of the 
contract, the returns—which were not all in— 
ealled for a less number than were purchased. 
Delays were consequent upon the non-reception 
of blank reports, and it was supposed that when 
full returns were received, the demand would 
fully equal the supply. The annual report- 
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from the several counties, give 3,584 as the num- 
ber of whole and joint districts in the State, 
while the act give the number 2,712. It 





as 2,712. 


would be well to provide for the distribution of 


books to the balance of the districts, to the ex- 
tentof the supply. Indeed, it is desirable that 
every school in the State, now that the good 
work has been prosecuted so far, should be pro- 
vided with a copy of the Dictionary. 
The following Text-Books are recommended 
to be used in the Public Schools of the State: 
Sanders’ Speller, Analyzer and Definer. 
= Pictorial Primer. 





e New First Reader. 
s 2nd -“ 
“ 3rd “ 
“ 4th “ 
Ls 5th & 
s Young Ladies’ Reader. 
& Elocutions ary Chart. 
Thompson's Table Book. 
Mental Arithmetic. 
s Slate and Black-board Exercises 
bs Arithmetical Analysis. 
a Revised Practical Arithmetic. 
“ 


Higher Arithmetic. 
Cornell’s Primary Geography. 
a Intermediate 
High School Geog 
Ricord’s Primary Grammar. 
Clark’s New English Grammar. 
Welch’s Analysis of the English Sentence. 
McElligott’ s Young Analyzer. 
Analytical Manual. 
Quackenboss’ Ist Lesson in Composition. 
Advanced Course of Composi- 
tion and Rhetoric. 


ae raphy and Atlas 


rst Monday of October last, at the ili of 
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Payzon & Dunton’s System of ensue 
Parker’s Juvenile Philosophy. 





dium of “ 

Anal) 1 Orthography. 
hend’s Dictation Exercises. 
srook fields? Composition. 

Word Builder, 

Willard’s 


Comper 











History of United States, 
“ 












SL. al Hist 

a Historical Guide. 
Davies’ Elements of Algebra. 

big Geometry. 

Legendres Geometry 

Oe Bourdon’s Algebra. 

“ 

s Descriptive Geomeiry. 

“ Caleulus. 

“ 


ictionary of Mathematics. 
Youman’s Class Book of c hemistry. 


o Atlas 
ee Chari « 
k's Geology. 








Coe’s Drawing Cards, 10 ps 








Otis ’ Drawing Book of Animals, 5 parts. 
te y Lessons in Lanseapes, 6 parts. 
flements of . culture. 
Green’s Primary Botany. 





Botany. 
Double Entry Book 


Class Book of 
Fulton & Eastman’s 
Keeping. 
i & E.’ 
Keeping. 
Cutter’s 


i 


s Blanks for Double Entry Book 
Arutomy, Ph 
Ist Book of 


Mrs. Cutter’s Anatomy Physiology & Hygieno 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 





ysiology and Hygiene. 


“ High School “ 
Mitchel’s Outline Maps 
“ Ld 


Pelton’s 

The inereased and increasing business in this 
office renders it necessary that legislative pro- 
vision be made for furnishing such additional 
istance as may be required. Attention to 
the extensive correspondence of this Department 
alone nearly occupies the time of one person.— 
Add to this the duty of deciding numerous cases 
on Appeal, and the recording of decisions— 
visitation and inspection on the part of the 
State Superintendent, occupying four or five 
months of the year—the preparation and dis- 
tribution of black reports and the recording of 
annual returns, together with the preparation 
of the Annual Reports of this department. and 
the apportionment of school moneys ; and it will 
be seen, that the esrvices of a clerk for por- 
tions of the year are absolutely demanded.— 
Myself and assistant are now required to labor 
from fourteen to sixteen hours each day for 
the dispatch of the business of the office, and 
will be required so to laboruntil after the ap- 
portionment is made. 

I bring this Report to a close, by commend- 
ing the common Schools of the State to the 
fostering care of the Legislature. Whatever is 
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done through wise counsel and effectual aid on 
their behalf, will tell with power upon every 
vital interest. Every good work, every true 
reform, will be promoted thereby. What shall 
tend more than earthly agency beside, to hasten 
the removal of those evils which oppress and 
distress society, is right education, developing, 
training, disciplining the immortal through its 
mortal mediums; and through this development 
of the soul’s divine faculties, wielding its resist- 
less power on human institutions, and human 
errors and wrongs, and working out the politi- 
bal, social and moral salvation of all lands be- 
neath the sun. 

A. CONSTANTINE BARRY. 
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SCHOOLS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 





Tar Schools—the schools of other days! 
Those were the schools for me; 

When, in a frock and trowsers dressed, 
I learned my a Bc. 


When, with my dinner in my hat, 
Itrudged away to school: 

Nor dared to stop, us boys do now,— 
For school-ma’ams had a rule, 


With locks well combed, and face so clean, 
(Boys washed their faces then,) 

And a “ stick-horse” to ride upon— 
What happy little men. 


And if a traveler we met. 
We threw no sticks and stones 
To fright the horses as they passed, 
Or break good people’s bones 


But, with our hats beneath our arms, 
We bent our herds full low: 

For ne’er the school-ma’am failed to ask, 
“Boys, did you make a bow ?” 


And all the little girls with us 
Would courtesy full low, 

And hide their ankles ‘neath their gowns— 
Girls don’t have ankles now. 


We stole no fruit, nor tangled grass ; 
We played no noisy games, 

And when we spoke to older folks, 
Put handles on their names. 


And when the hour for school had come— 
Of bell we had no need— 

The school-ma‘am’s rap npon the glass 
Each one would quickly heed. 


The school-ma’am—Heaven bless her name— 
When shall we meet her like? 

She always wore a green calash, 
A calico vandyke. 


She never sported pantalets, 
No silks on her did rustle , 

Her dress hung gracefully all around— 
She never wore a bustle. 


With modest mien and loving heart 
Her daily task was done, 

And true as needle to the pole, 
The next one was begun. 


The days were all alike to her, 
The evenings just the same, 
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And then we had a “ spelling-match,” 
And learned the sounds of a— 

The months and weeks that made the year. 
The hours that made the day. 


Andon that day we saw her smile— 
No other time smiled she— 

*Twas when she told us learnedly 
When next “ leap-year” would be. 


Alas, kind soul, though leap-year came 
And went full mapy a time, 
In “ single-blessedness” she toiled 
Tilifar beyond her prime. 
But now, indeed, her toils are o’er, 
Her lessons are all said, 
Her rules well learned, her words well spelled— 
She’s gone up to the head. 
sind 


LOVE AND DUTY. 


There is a voice within me— 
And ‘tis so sweet a voice 

That its soft lispings win me, 
Tiil tears start to my eyes— 

Deep from my soul it springeth, 
Like hidden melody, 

And ever more it singeth 
This song of songs to me: 

“This world is full of beauty, 

As other Worlds above, 

And if we did our duty, 
It might be full oflove.” 

—London Times. 
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Common Scnootrs, —- Massachusetts, 
where the common-school system pre- 
vails, with a population of 994,504, had 
in 1854 but 1,861 native-born adults who 
could not read or write; while Virginia, 
which is without the system, with a pop- 
ulation less than one-half greater, had 77,- 
005 whites who could not read. Louis- 
iana, with a population of 255,491 whites, 
had 21,221 natives who could not read or 
write; while New York, with a white 
population of 3,948,225, had only 10,670: 


Enoven at Home.—Every man has in 
his own life follies enough, in his own mind 
trouble enough, in his own heart imper- 
fection enough, in the performance of his 
duties deficiencies enough, in his own for- 
tunes evil enough, without being curious 
after the affairs of others. 
© 

Oprnions.—Opinions, says D’Aubigne 
in his history of the Reformation, make 
their silent progress like the waters that 
trickle behind our rocks and loosen them 
from the mountains on which they rest; 
suddenly the hidden operation is reveal- 
ed, anda single day suffices to lay bare 








Till Saturday forenoon came. 





} And neither brought a change to us, 


the work of years, if not of centuries. 
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The wlili of this Journal is ania 


TES 
by the following from the proceedings of the 
Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, at its 
last annual meeting: 


Seconp Day.—The consideration of an Ed- 
ucational Journal, as an Organ of this Associ- 
ation, being first in order, a resolution for the 
appointment of a committee to confer with the} 
proprietors of the Educational Journal of Wis- 
consin, publised at Janesville, to ascertain up- 
on what condition that Journal could be made 
the organ of this Association, was adopted. 

The editors of that Journal being present, ex- 
plained the present condition of that paper, and 
expressed their willingness toacquiescein what- 
ever arrangements the Association might see fit 
to adopt in respect thereto. 

C. Childs, J. L. Pickard and W. C. Dustin 
were appointed that committee. 

The committee on Educational Journal re- 
ported that the publishers of the Wisconsin Ed- 
ucational Journal proposed to give their paper 
into the hands of the Association at the close of 
its first volume, and the following resolutions 
were adopted : 

Resolved, 1st. That the thanks of this Asso- 
ciation be tendered to the Editors of the Wis- 
consin Educational Journal for their efforts in 
behalf of our cause, and for their great liberal- 
ity in placing the Journal, without pecuniary 
consideration, in the hands of the Association. 

Resolved, 2d. That this Association cordial- 
ly accepts the Journal, and invites the co-ope- 
ration of Teachers in its support. 

Resolved, 3d. That nine persons be appointed 
as editors, with full power to make all arrange- 
ments connected with editing or publishing the 
Journal, and that this Association is pledged 
to sustain it—adopted. 

After the adoption of the above resolutions, 
thanks where returned by G. 8. Dodge, Esq., 
one of the editors of the W. E. Journal, for the | 
courtesy and favor shown towards that Journal 
by the Association. 

W. C. Dustin, M. P. Kinney and W. Van 
Ness were appointed a committee to nominate 
Editors of the Educational Journal. 

The committee et nominate Editors, reported 
the names of Geo. 8. Dodge, NS L. Pickard, D. 
Y. Kilgore, J. G. MeMy nn, A. J. Craig, W. C. 
Dustin. A. C. Spicer, W. Van Ness and V. But- 
ler, who were elected. 

The following is from the prooceedings of a 
meeting of the Editors above mentioned : 


At a meeting of the Editors appointed by the 
State Teachers Association convened at Milton, 
pursuant to call of the Chairman, Messrs. A. J. 
Craig, W. C. Dustin, G@. S. Dodge and A. C. 
Spicer being present, A. J. Craig was appoin- 
ted Chairman and A. C. Spicer, Secretary of the 
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| meeting. The objects of the meeting pee 
jbeen stated by the Chair, on motion of G. 8. 
| Dod Ige Esq., J. G. MeMynn of Racine was elec- 
| ted Local or Principal Editor. 
| On motion of G. 8. Dodge, the Local{Editor 
| Was empowered to contract with resposible men 
for the printing and publication of the Journal 
—tiro thousand copies, not inferior in style and 
workmanship to the “Rhode Island School- 
master.” 

G. 8. Dodge Esq., then tendered his resigna- 
tion as one of the E 
which a minute was ordered. 

On motion of A. C. Spicer, the following 
name was adopted for the Journal—* Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Education.” 

The Local Editor was then elected Treasurer 
of the Board. 

A. J. CRAIG, Ch’n. 

A. C. Spicer, Sec’y. 

The resignation of Mr. Dongr was regretted 
The ability with 
which he had edited the ‘“ Wisconsin Educa- 


by many friends of education. 


tional Journal” had secured for him the confi- 
dence of 2 large circle of friends. 
EE EE 

Lawrence University.— From the Sixth 
Annual Catalogue, we learn that this institution 
is in a very flourishing condition. 

The numbers in the various classes and de- 
partments are as follows: 

GENTLEMEN.—Juniors, 5; Sophomores, 11; 
Freshmen, 24. Gentlemen in College Classes, 


40; in preparatory Department, 199. Total, 
239. 


Lapres.—Third Year, 5; Second Year, 6; 
First Year, 13. Ladies in College Classes, 24; 
in Preparatory Department, 182. Total, 206. 
Total Ladies and Gentlemen, 445. 

Rev. ;Epwarp Cooke, D. D., President ;— 
Rey. Wilson E. Cobleigh, A. M., Prof. of Lan- 
Rev. Russel Z. Mason, A. M., Prof. 
| Mathematics ; Rey. W. H. Sampson, Instruc- 
tor in Mathematics; Hiram A. Jones, A. B., 
Classical Tutor; Wm. H. Gill, Teacher in the 
English Department. 
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: re 

Tue Inurwois Teacner,—C. E. Hovey Ed- 
itor, Peoria, Ill.—We have received a prospect- 
us of this Journal, and we feel confident that 
under the charge of its present Editor it will 
sustain the good reputation that the first vol- 
ume won. 

We would recommend to our teachers to sub- 
scribe first for their own Journal, and then for the 
Illinois Teacher—and we will acknowledge that 
we are somewhat selfish in giving our own the 
preference. Success to our friends in Illinois. 








iditors of the Journal, of 
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MILWAUKEE Femane COLLYGR—ANSUAL MEFTING.— 
T Annual mecting of the Board of Trustees of the 
e Female Coilege, was hela on Saturday eve- 
. 23 at the office of Messrs. Waldo ana Ody. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS IN THE UNITED States, 
ucation, Hartford, Ct. 












American Journal of 
American Journal ef Education and College Re- 


—Messrs. Lapham. Waldo, Holton, New- 
Medberry, Cummings, Wm. E. Cram- 
rs, Grant and VanDyke. 

"he meeting was called to order by the President. 


view, New York. 
Massachusetts Teacher, Boston. 
‘ommon School Journal and Annals 
a ‘t. 


pas 





Connecticut € 





; Ft tran Low € T™ . . . 
of Education, New Britain, | The minutes of last meeting were read and approved. 
Rhode Island Schoolmaster, Providence, R. I. The election of officers for the year being in order, 





Messrs Holton and VanDyke were appointed tellers. 
The result of the election was as follows : 

ele aati P Education, Columbus, O I. A. Lapnam, President; 0. I Wa.no, Vice Presi- 
Ohio Journal of Education, Columbus, 0. dent; E.D Hotroy, Treasurer: R. Menztes, Secretary. 
Michigan Journal of Education and Teackers’|Audting Committee—Comstock, Medbery. Rogers, 
Magazine, Detroit. Mich Executive Commitee—Lapham. Waldo, Lynder. 

Fh aes wey —Jilwaulee American. 

Tiinois Teacher, Peoria, 1. 

Indiana School Journal, Indianapolis Ta. 

Wisconsin Journal of Education, Racine, Wis. 





each 


New Yor s ALNBOY: N.... 
Pennsylvania School Journal, Lancaster, Pa. 
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BOOK TABLE 





= ° 
We understand that the citizens of Watertown are} Teacurrs’ Linriry.—This consists of Northend’s 
about to consolidate their districts; erect two fine | Teacher and Parent, Page’s Theory and Practice of 
hool system by the | 7eaching, Mansfield on American Education, De Toe- 
American Institutions and Davies Logie of 








school houses : organize their 
appointment of a Schoo] Superintendent and a School | queville’s 


general arrangements as will | Wathematics, and is published by A. 8S. Barns & Co., 





Board, and ntake such 
place them educationclly where they are now pecuni- | New 
arily-—among the first cities in the State. | These books are standard works on the subjects 
apie aid aS 1 h they prefess to discuss. And together with 
Art Beloit there will be erected during ther 3 Dictionary of Mathematics, ought to form a 
mer a School edifice for another Union School, which | part of the library of every teacher. 
it is said will surpass anything of the i 
State. PTT Tes PrrsicaL GEeocRapny oF THe SrA.—Lieut. Macr 
: enrolled his name in the list of the best scholars 


A few days since, about twenty of the Milwaukee | bas 

ia the Age, by preparing this work. He deserves 
hat he has secure|—the respect of his countrymen. 
|Get the work-study it. Published by Harnpgr & 


BROTHERS. 


York. 

















Teachers visited the Racine Schools. The interview 
was pleasant and profitable. Would teachers more | 


cts WOL aa be seen | 











frequently visit each other, the 
in more of sympaty and successful effort. 
Lf REE ET 
Tae citizens of Waukesha have erected one of the} 
best School edifices in the state. Itis built of stone} 
—two stories high, and finished in the best manner : 2 2nd, The exercises on the map are systematically ar- 
ge opposite the map, 3rd, The 


MeNatty's Syslemof Geography.—Some ofthe claims 
}of this work are: Ist, The definitions are explicit, 








the High School room is one of the most beautiful | ranged and on the pa 
It is furnished in gooa| descriptive matter is well chosen, 4th, The difficult 
| names are pronounced on the pages where they first 

a ° occur, and 5th, The maps are accurate and the illus- 
A gentleman. mn experience in teaching wishes to| trations beautiful. 


rooms we have seen. 
taste. Mr. A. A. Gairrirn is io Rrinaigel. 





take charge of a Union School. Several new works on Geography have been pub- 

7 ~4 ; Yr oy . : 
Address this Journal. lished during the last two years, and great improve- 
ae {ments have been made. This work has passed un- 


The teachers and friend sof E ducat ion in Wine : ; 
- ‘ aie Se | der the eye of gvod teachers and is worthy the atten- 
bago County have organized a County Associatin. |, tit ¥ “ 
_| tion of School officers. Its typographical appearance 
The following persons were chosen officers for the 
ensuing year President Martiy Miten-1., Esq. of | is creditable to the publishers, A. 8. Barnes & Co., N 
Oshkosh ; Vice President, the Superintendents of the | York. 
several towns in the county: Secretary, C. W. Fi L- 
Ker, of Oshk: sh. On the executive commitee, there Treatise on Punctuation, by John Wilson, publish- 
were ten elected. Several reports adopted. : 
J. E. Musaenr. of Oshkosh. favored the Association |ed by Crosby, Nichols & Company, Boston. 
_— an hea address Subje t—Teache Ts of ra We thought, as we opened this work, of some old 
ast and Present;” it was mullum in parvo. - 
journed until April.— Milwaukee American. German. who wrote a huge volume on a Greek particle 
but we were soon interested, and we found its peru- 


s sarehaesenquieililsitcianieacasiin 
The District School of Beaver Dam, now numbers| sal profitable. There are comparatively few rules 
nearly three hundred scholars, under an excelient| put numerous examples. It is a good work and 
state of management and discipline Mr. Iarvey,the F ‘ 
Principal, deserves great credit for his able manage- ought to be generally read, and it should be studied 
ment of this institution.—Jfilwaukees Sentinel. by teachers. 
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